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what you pay for 
Hearing Aid, too 


Will you choose 
“lowest price”— 
or best possible 


hearing? 


You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential, 


Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing—and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 


- valued hearing. Before you buy 


any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 


SONOTONE 


A Personal Service that seeks to give you Better Hearing 
Offered in over 160 offices across the U.S. A. 


$2.25. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 


For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


Common Sense and Speech Teaching, 
by Sister Se. Eethar, 
Sister St. Esther, an experienced teacher 
in the primary department of the Arch- 
bishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Phila- 
delphia, discusses a new approach to 
speech-teaching, as presented at the sum- 
mer school of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Deaf Children and Hearing Children, a 
plan to promote better understanding 
The Committee on Contacts between Deaf 
Children and Hearing Children offers a 
program in which both deaf children and 
their hearing contemporaries may partici- 
pate. 

A New World, a play for deaf children 
and hearing 
This little play is one of the plans sug- 
gested by the Association committee men- 
tioned above, for helping hearing children 
to understand the handicap of deafness 
and take an interest in the deaf. The 
dialogue was written by Miss Margaret 
Harkness, of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 

Adventures of a Deaf Mick, by Charles 
Rae Je Grey’ 
This happy-hearted young Irishman start- 
ed a whole concert of chuckles by his 
first contribution, “A Deaf Mick in Col- 
lege,” in the Votta Review for July. 
Deafened in early childhood, he was edu- 
cated first at a school for the deaf and 
later in college with hearing students. 


A Letter from Denmark, by Anders 
Hansen 
One of the nicest things about having the 
war over is hearing once more from 
friends in other countries who are work- 
ing in the same field. Mr. Hansen has 
long been interested in the education of 
the deaf all over the world. 

Thomas Carlaw Forrester, by Harris 
Dr. Taylor, under whose leadership Dr. 
Forrester served for many years as a 
member of the Association Board, pays 
tribute to his friend and co-worker. 

Anita E. Carter, by Tyra Melvia West- 
lin 
Miss Westling, who writes of Miss Car- 
ter’s life and influence as head of the 
school for the deaf in China, was asso- 
ciated with her for several years in the 
school in Chefoo. 

The Parents Talk It Over................ 
In most of the Roundabout Letters, the 
parents are dealing with the problems of 
very young children, but this time the 
boys and girls who have grown up have 
their innings. 
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Hard of Hearing 


Learning to Hear Again, by Sidney 
Mr. Blackstone, who has contributed sev- 
eral previous articles, gives some excel- 
lent suggestions for training a small 
amount of residual hearing to get the best 
possible service from a hearing aid. 


Horace Newhart, M.D., by Betty Wright 
The Director of Field Service of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing writes appreciatively of one of the 
best beloved presidents that organization 
has ever had. 


Mrs. Stovel Changes Position.................. 
Tributes to the Volta Bureau’s new staff 
member from two of her associates in her 
previous work. 


How My Neighbor Overcame His Handi- 
eap, by Agnes Pauline Ray................ 
A free-lance writer in a southern state 
describes the successful work of a young 
man who determined not to let deafness 
get him down. 

One of the teachers of lip reading on 
duty in an Army hospital shares with us 
some of her adventures in friendship and 
philosophy. And we all thrill with pride 
in the incidents that motivated the beau- 
tiful poem for which we thank The Cath- 
olic World. 


Molly Mather’s Mail 
Molly takes us to another party this 
month, and introduces some very interest- 
ing guests. And she jumps around char- 
acteristically from Utah to D. C., and 
back to California as her correspondents 
tell of hospital work in spite of deafness, 
an exhibit of Berryman cartoons at the 
Library of Congress, and the complica- 
tions of travel for the deafened. 


General 


In the Books and Magazines.................. 
A new publication by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. 
G. Ewing, a simplified discussion of psy- 
chological problems issued by the Nation. 
al Research Council, and a comprehensive 
series of articles devoted to the disabled 
veteran by the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
are among the recent publications noted 
in this department. 


Our Miscellany 
Conserving Hearing in Cook County, New 
Audio Testing Assembly, Hard of Hear- 
ing Children in San Diego, Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial, Resolution about Dr. Forrester, 
Handicapped by Loss of Hearing, New 
Texas Legislation, What Have You to 
Offer, Work for the Deaf in Greece. 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Ferrall........ 
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Common Sense and Speech-Teaching 


By Sister Sr. 


spoke of common sense as an invalu- 

able component in the formula for suc- 
cess in teaching the deaf. It is all the more 
meaningful to me at this time because I 
realize that I have not been using too much 
of it. The philosophy of speech that I have 
been introduced to at the Lexington School 
is based largely on common sense. Call 
it sound pedagogy, a pattern for full and 
fruitful living, or what you will, common 
sense is the foundation. Without it no 
plan can come to abundant fruition, no 
matter how attractive its design, how 
charming its appeal. It falls by the way- 
side, faint from lack of vigor, that vigor 
which is supplied by common sense. Or 
else it goes along through the years, con- 
tributing little, and in fact frustrating 
growth that cannot be nurtured without 
this basic food. 

I can speak feelingly on the subject be- 
cause | have discovered that my methods 
have been misguided, lacking in common 
sense, and so have shot wide of the mark. 


A look at the plan unfolded before me 
in the Workshop shows that speech is neces- 
sarily a means of communication, a tool, 
a medium of expression, conveying ideas 
through the spoken word. Phenomenal? 
No. I had known that for a long time, and 
yet, I did not act as though I knew it. When 
I set out to teach speech I was not giving 
the children a working tool; I gave them 
the nuts, bolts, handle, and other essen- 


[’ the Workshop* the other day, we 


*The Workshop, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Versity, New York. Summer session in cooperation 
with the Lexington School for the Deaf. 


EstHeER, S.S.J. 


tial parts and told them how to put the 
tool together, all of which had to be done 
before they could use it. What a wasteful 
expenditure of time and energy, to say 
nothing of the damage done the child’s nat- 
ural desire for speech! I know now that 
the tool can be given the child almost im- 
mediately through the tactile, visual and 
auditory approach. 

The tactile, visual, and auditory (TVA) 
system is also known as the multiple spe- 
cific approach, and is developed most readi- 
ly and thoroughly in the nursery school, 
“for the work of the Nursery School is 
planned to parallel as closely as possible 
the maturation period of the hearing 
child.”! It is in the nursery school that 
sense training takes place; here founda- 
tions are laid for speech reading, speech, 
acoustic training, and language growth. We 
cannot well separate these developments, 
for they are all bound up, one in the other. 
Remove one and the learning process suf- 
fers. 

It is no departure from our point to ob- 
serve that the nursery school seeks to de- 
velop the whole child, socially, emotionally, 
mentally, and physically, for each one of 
these aspects is significantly tied up with 
his total speech development in a way that 
deserves more than the passing mention 
we can give it here. It is sufficient for us 
to note that without the period of matura- 
tion which the nursery school affords, 
learning will be even more difficult for the 
little deaf children than it is anyway. As 


1New, Mary C. Speech for the Young Deaf Child, 
VouTra REVIEW, Oct., 1940. 
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Doctor Gesell remarks: “Education organ- 
izes and refines these achievements (of the 
child), but training cannot transcend ma- 
turation.”” 

When we have once accepted the fact 
that speech is an essential tool, we must 
consider what kind of speech we are going 
to work for, and how we are going about 
it. Without sacrificing spontaneity to per- 
fection, we can work for good voice qual- 
ity, good enunciation, good pronunciation, 
and good phrasing. Nor are these to be 
ends in themselves, but means toward the 
ultimate goals of good speech, summed up 
briefly as intelligible, hygienic, and ac- 
ceptable in pattern. 

How are we going to prepare for speech? 
When the child has been conditioned in the 
nursery school through sense training, he 
has begun to develop concentration, ob- 
servation, imitation, and memory. Match- 
ing games prepare him for work with the 
color theory whereby he makes immediate 
preparation for speech and speech read- 
ing. The aim of the color theory is to give 
him automatic and spontaneous control 
over breath and voice production. There 
are distinct steps in this in which the child 
first observes, then imitates, and finally re- 
calls from memory the sound needed. Plac- 
ing the desired color against the area prop- 
er for breath, or voiced. or nasal sounds, 


and repeating the action over and over, | 


ever making it an attractive exercise, works 
the child up to an automatic response. 
This, together with speech reading— 
taught using the visual, tactual and audi- 
tory senses simultaneously — constitutes 
speech preparation. 

The other factor in speech preparation, 
speech reading, is started with the children 
from the very beginning of school. It is 
developed primarily by matching games, 
for speech reading is actually matching 
ideas to fit in with the visible movements 
of a person’s face and mouth. All speech 
reading is taught through the TVA ap- 
proach no matter what the hearing loss 
may be. 
9Gesell, Arnold. Psychological Research and the 


Deaf Infant. Proceedings of International Congress 
of Teachers of the Meaf, Trenton, 1933, 
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Hand in hand with speech reading goes 
speech, wherein we try to have the child 
produce whole, meaningful words. In this 
it is well to remember that the laws of 
learning operate the same as elsewhere— 
that all learning is based on the three 
“r’s,” Recognition, Repetition, and Recall, 
Recognition is made through the multiple 
specific approach; the repetition is end- 
less; the recall is made by means of an ob- 
ject, a picture, or the printed word. 

The auditory factor is developed by 
acoustic training which has as its aims; 
Ist, The improvement of speech; 2nd, Ac- 
celeration of language growth; 3rd, Educa- 
tional acceleration; 4th, Improved mental 
hygiene; and 5th, Aesthetic growth. _ 

While the multiple approach is being 
made, it is of importance to keep charts 
registering progress in the various fields— 
speech, speech reading, and acoustic vo- 
cabulary, as these will be an index of the 
child’s language growth which we have 
been trying to develop along lines parallel 
to that of a hearing child—a large order 
when we consider that the deaf child de- 
parted from natural development back in 
the babbling stage. 

It is no easy task to give the deaf child 
a natural approach to speegh, but it can 
be done. Who will deny what we have 
seen with our eyes and heard with our 
ears right in the workshop? We have wit- 
nessed the results of speech teaching in the 
speech habits of five year old children. 
We have seen them demonstrate that the 
great objective has been attained: they 
have accepted speech as a communicative 
process, and while it may not always be 
the best speech in the world, it is for them 
a working tool. 


This survey has given me a map of ac 


tion, a real itinerary along the road of | 


speech teaching. Up to this point I have 
lacked the daring to introduce the complete 
word until the child had first learned the 
elements. Or if by chance, I tried a new 
word as occasion arose, I did not carry it 
through until it was an integral part of the 
child’s vocabulary, fearing that he was not 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Deaf Children and Hearing Children 


A Plan to Promote Better Understanding 


Introduction 


HE little play which follows is of- 
[ea to schools for the deaf by the 

Committee on Contacts between Deaf 
Children and Hearing Children, of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It was 
developed by the committee as a part of its 
final report, presented to the Association 
at its annual meeting, May 25th, 1945. 

The complete report of the committee, by 
Miss Mildred Groht, Chairman, will be 
published separately. It suggests many 
possible contacts between deaf children and 
their hearing contemporaries. Not all of 
these are adaptable to all types of schools, 
so the committee made a special effort to 
offer at least one plan which might be used 
wherever there was a real wish to help deaf 
children adjust to the hearing world. The 
play, “A New World,” is the outcome of 
that effort. It seems probable that any 
school for the deaf, anywhere, could easily 
secure the necessary outside cooperation to 
offer this playlet, or a modification of it, 
as an evening’s entertainment for a local 
audience; and there can be little doubt that 
the interest aroused among the hearing par- 
ticipants and their families and friends 
would help toward a better understanding 
of the deaf and greater interest in them. 


The First Performance 


To make sure that the play could actually 
be handled as they thought it could, the 
committee staged a performance of it at the 
Association meeting in May. Introducing 
it, Dr. C. D. O'Connor, President of the 
Association, spoke as follows: 

“Our Association wishes to consider the 
development of the whole child, all phases 
of his life. One of the most important, 
critical, and challenging of these phases is 
the child’s life out of school. I know from 
our experience with our parents here that 
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one of the things they speak of most ear- 
nestly and with deepest desire is their hope 
that they and we may find some way in 
which their deaf child can be merged into 
the society of their own neighborhood, the 
hearing children of that neighborhood, in 
such a manner that he can live more com- 
fortably and effectively in his own commu- 
nity. This little play is an experiment in 
that direction. The idea behind it may 
have great possibilities for use in schools 
for the deaf, and we hope that all of you 
will find something in it to take back to 
your own schools and your own deaf chil- 
dren.” 

Miss Mildred Groht, chairman of the 
committee, said: “Our play is not a Broad- 
way production, but it is a very good little 
play and it has a very definite purpose. 
The participants are deaf children from the 
Lexington School and hearing children 
from the Madison Avenue Church. The 
idea of the play, originally suggested by 
Miss Timberlake of the Volta Bureau, was 
worked out in dialogue by Miss Margaret 
Harkness, one of our teachers. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Koons, another teacher, directed it and 
practiced with the children, and Miss Du- 
temple took care of the properties. 

“The hearing children in the cast have 
learned something about the handicap of 
deafness. The Lexington School children 
had no speech or language when they came 
here. Some of them have remnants of hear- 
ing—which of course can be recognized by 
those of you who are experienced teachers. 
One child, also readily recognized, is com- 
pletely deaf. It is not a hearing group, or 
a hard of hearing group, by any manner 
of means.” 


Reprints Obtainable 


The Volta Bureau is arranging for re- 
prints of the play which may be obtained at 
small cost by schools interested in present- 
ing it. 
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A New World 


A Play for Deaf Children and Hearing Children 


Characters 


Hearing Children Deaf Children 
James Smith Lynn Wellburn 


Paul Thomas Rosemarie Flynn 
Mary Carr Tom Roth 
Sally Pratt Helen Mann 


Josephine Mayse 
Bill Cunning 
Doris Nevins 
Mr. Smith—James’ father 
Miss Thompson—Teacher in school 
for the deaf 


Betty Smith 
(James’ sister ) 


A NEW WORLD 


SCENE 1 


The scene takes place in front of the 
Smith home in a suburban town. We see 
two boys and two girls busily engaged in 
playing marbles on the sidewalk. 


James: Now I'll try my best alley. That 
should do the trick. 

PauL: Don’t be silly, Jim. You haven't a 
chance to get that last marble out of 
the ring. 

James: Well, there’s no harm in trving. 
(Shoots alley, hits the one marble in’ 
the ring, and gleefully pockets it.) 

Mary: Gee, Jim, that was a lucky break. 

JAMES: What do you mean, a break? That 
was technique. I learned how to play 
marbles from a deaf and dumb kid 
who lived near my grandmother in the 
city.. He sure was a whiz at marbles! 

Satty: I didn’t know that a dummy could 
teach you anything. 

James: Gee, Sally, you sound sort of dumb 
yourself. You ought to see the base- 
ball team Bill played with. They could 
lick all the other teams in the neigh- 
borhood, even if they couldn’t hear 
their friends cheering for them. And 
you should have heard the cheers! 

Pau: That’s right, Jim. I used to know a 

boy who couldn’t hear a word I said. 

He was in my scout troop and was he 


good! He was a first class scout and 
had five merit badges. 

Mary: But how on earth do they ever learn 
anything? I'd sure be sunk if | 
couldn’t hear the teacher. I have a 
hard enough time with arithmetic as 
it is. I guess Ill try stopping up my 
ears some day to see how it feels to 
be deaf. 

James: You've got a lot to learn, Mary, I 
don’t know much myself, but I do 
know that Bill used to look at my 
mouth to see what I was saying. He 
read my lips, but I don’t know how he 
did it. 

Pau: Well, if a deaf and dumb kid can 
play a good game of marbles, so can 
I. Come on, everyone, put your two 
marbles in the ring. (As he says the 
words “deaf and dumb kid,” James’ 
father appears on the scene. He stops, 
and joins the conversation. ) 

Mr. SmitH: What’s this talk about a “deaf 
and dumb kid,” boys? 

James: Hi, Dad! It’s about my expert 


marble playing. I was telling the kids’ 


about Bill, the deaf boy I met at 
Grandma’s. 

Mr. SmiruH: I’m glad to hear that, Jim. 
You boys and girls should notice that 
Jim said Bill is a deaf boy. When ! 
was young, I used to live near a big 
school for deaf children and in those 
days we were often cruel without 
meaning to be. We called those boys 
and girls “dummies” and thought that 
they were stupid. Of course they were 
different from us, and they. couldn't 
talk. You all know that dumb means 
“not able to talk” and that’s what 
these children were. They used their 
fingers to talk to each other and, at 
first, we used to laugh at them. 

James: What do you mean, ‘‘at first,” 
Dad? 

Mr. Smit: Well, my gang got so inter: 

ested in watching those deaf boys that 
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we finally decided to learn how to 
spell out words on our fingers, the way 
they did, so that we could talk to them. 
Nowadays that isn’t necessary, but 
then very few teachers had taught the 
deaf children how to speak or to read 
the lips. 

Paut: Why did someone have to teach 
them how to speak, Mr. Smith? No 
one had to teach me. 

Mr. SmitH: No, Paul, you can hear—and 
you just imitated what you heard 
when you were a little boy. There is 
nothing wrong with deaf children’s 
vocal cords, but they can’t imitate 
what they don’t hear. 

Mary: Oh, Mr. Smith, you know a lot 
about deaf kids. 

Mr. SmitH: Not as much about present 
day ones as I'd like to know. Well, 
so long, boys. James, Mother and Bet- 
ty will be looking for both of us at the 
supper table in a few minutes. (He 
goes in the house. ) 

Boys AND GirLs: Good-bye, Mr. Smith. 

James: I’m coming, Dad. 

(All pick up marbles and start walking 
slowly down the street, chatting as they 
go. James goes in the house.) 


ScENE 2 


Same as scene 1. A few days later. 


(Betty Smith, Sally Pratt and Mary Carr 
are jumping rope and counting their 
jumps. As the scene opens, Mary and Sally 
are “turning” and Betty is saying “four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen.”” As she comes to 16, 
she misses and stops jumping. Just then 
her father walks up the street.) 


Mr. Smit: Hello, Betty! How are you, 
Sally and Mary? Have you seen Jim 
and Paul? 

Betty: They are practicing the boy scout 

' semaphore in the back yard. Shall I 
call them? 

Mr. Smitu: Yes, Betty, please do. Mary, 
do you remember our conversation 
about deaf children the other day? 

Mary: Yes, I do, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH: Well—here come the boys. 
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(Paul and James come around the 
house.) Come on over and sit on the 
steps, kids, I have a message for you. 

James: What is it, Dad? You haven’t been 
talking to my math teacher, have you? 

Mr. SmitH: No, Jim. But you’ve partly 
guessed it. I’ve been talking to a 
teacher from the city school for the 
deaf where your friend Bill is a pupil. 

James: Did he say how Bill is, Dad? Is 
the message from him? 

Mr. Not exactly. 

SaLty: Was the teacher deaf, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmitTH: Oh no. He is a very fine man 
who teaches metal work. He was 
pleased that you children were inter- 
ested in deaf boys and girls and 
thought you might like to visit their 
school some day. Would you? 

Boys anp Girts: Oh yes, sir! When could 

we go? Can we go soon? How shall 

we go? Can we all go? 

SMITH: Just a minute! One question 

at a time. Now, I think we can go 

soon, as soon as we write to the school 

to get permission to visit. We are to 

write to Miss Thompson, because Mr. 

Dawson, my friend, thought we would 

find her class especially interesting. 

Mary: But how could we go on a school 
day, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SMITH: I’m sure you can be excused 
for one afternoon for this visit, Mary. 
In fact, 1 know you can, because I got 
permission for you today from your 
principal. 

Betty: Oh, Dad, you always think of 
everything. Let’s get the letter off to 


Mr. 


Miss Thompson right away. I'll go 
and get my best paper. 
PauL: Let Jim write the letter. He’s the 


best writer in our class. 

ALL: Yes, let Jim write it. (They all go 
into the house and the curtain closes 
on an empty stage.) 


ScENE 3 


. A classroom, complete with bookshelf, 
chairs, table, hearing aids, blackboard, 
etc., in a city school for the deaf. A teach- 
er is sitting in front of a class of seven chil- 
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dren, five girls and two boys. She is hold- 

ing a letter, and the children are looking 

at her closely. 

Miss THompson: Good morning, every- 
body. 

CHILDREN: Good morning, Miss Thomp- 
son. 

Miss THompson: [| have a letter for you. 

HELEN: For us? 

Miss THOMPSON: Yes, for you. 

Lynn: Let me see. 

Miss THompson: Not now. [I'll put it here 
on my desk and you can all read it 
after class. It is from a hearing boy 
named James Smith. He lives in 
Mount Vernon [any suburb], and he 
wants to come and visit our school 
next Thursday afternoon. He wants to 
bring four of his friends with him. 

Brit: I know James Smith, Miss Thomp- 
son. His grandmother lives near my 
home. 

Miss THompson: Yes, I know, Bill. James 
says in this letter that he played with 
you last summer. Would you like to 
have these children come to visit us? 

ALL: Oh yes! 

Miss THompson: Well, we must plan what 
to show the boys and girls. James 
knows Bill, but the others have never 
seen any deaf children. So you will 
have to show them how smart you are. 
What shall we show them? 

Tom: May I show them the bowl I made 
in Mr. Dawson’s class? — 

Miss THompson: Yes, of course, Tom. 

Rosemarie: I will show them our class 
scrapbook. 

Doris: Can we read for them? We know 
the Marine Hymn very well. 

Miss THompson: A good idea, Doris. 

JosePHINE: Shall we show them our books 
about New York City? [Any class 
project. | 

Miss THompson: Yes, I know they will be 
interested in that, Josephine. 

Lynn: May I write them a letter? I will 
say, “Please come to our class next 
Thursday. We are glad that you want 
to come.” 

Miss THompson: That will be very nice, 
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Lynn. You may get some writing 
paper from the closet. 

Now. Watch me, everybody. I’m going 
to give each one of you a job for next 
Thursday. Doris, you write the Ma. 
rine Hymn on a big piece of paper, so 
we can all read it. 

Doris: I will. 

Miss THompson: Josephine, see that our 
project books are all right, won’t you? 

JosEPHINE: Yes, Miss Thompson. 

Miss THompson: Bill, you will greet the 
children when they come. See that 
we have extra chairs for them. 

Britt: All right, I will. 

Miss THompson: Rosemarie, your job is 
the scrapbook. Have it all ready. 
Rosemarie: I'll remember, Miss Thomp- 

son. 

Miss THompson: Tom, you may bring 
some of the metal work from Mr. 
Dawson’s class. I’m sure he will let 
us borrow a few things for that after- 
noon. 

Tom: O.K. 

Miss THompson: That leaves Helen and 
Lynn for the refreshments. What shall 
we have, girls? 

HELEN: May we have cocoa? Lynn and! 
can make it after lunch. 

Miss THompson: That's fine, children. 
Now let’s get to work. But be sure 
you remember your jobs for next 
Thursday. 

ALL: We will, Miss Thompson. 

Curtain closes as each child gets his 
workbook and settles down to work. 


SCENE 4 


Same as scene 3. The only change is 
that there are five chairs along the side of 
the classroom, in readiness for the visitors. 
In the rear is a chart rack with “The Ma 
rine Hymn” written on chart paper. 

(The schoolroon. is empty as the cur 
tain opens, but immediately Miss Thomp- 
son comes in with a bouquet of lilacs in 
her hand. She gets a vase, goes off-stage, 
comes back with water in the vase, puls 
flowers in it, and sits down. The children 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Adventures of a Deaf Mick 


By RAE JEFFREY 


1935, President Shaw of Michigan 

State College handed me my walk- 
ing papers, and | joined the great and 
growing army of the unemployed. I had a 
B.A. degree and a Teacher’s Life Certifi- 
cate, but our nation had only begun to 
climb out of the valley of the Great De- 
pression, and nobody was in need of a 
teacher or an aspiring artist. The by-word 
was, “We will let you know.” 

A classmate invited me to spend the sum- 
mer working in his parents’ bakery, and 
that night I dreamed of cream puffs and 
pineapple pies. Next day I found myself 
driving a Model A delivery truck through 
the fair town of Howell, Michigan. The 
summer passed happily, and in the fall I 
went back to the farm and became the man 
behind the plow. Soon the cows ceased to 
be contented, the hens ceased to lay, win- 
ter months loomed ahead. I returned to 
civilization, and spread out the “Help 
Wanted” page again. My first job was un- 
loading a carload of coal with a shovel, 
upon a railroad siding. A specific time 
limit was set, and I shoveled around the 
clock, until the morning star came up from 
among the clouds. I had curvature of the 
spine, and my hands were swinging below 
my knees so that I must have looked like 
a Neanderthal man, but I did not become 
a Rothschild at that job. 

I started over. A friend and I joined 
up and opened the East Lansing Sign Stu- 
dio. Orders came in, but competition was 


OQ: bright and sunny day in June, 


fierce, and after a few months we were on 


the rocks. After that I was in turn day 
laborer, assemblyman, painter’s helper, 
drill press operator, spot welder, and pat- 
tern maker. 

When the national defense program got 
under way, a classmate of mine who had 
skyrocketed to an executive’s desk signed 


- me up as draftsman, and I found myself 


making topographical maps for the Army 
War College. Maps rolled off the drafting 
tables, aerial photographs were feverishly 
fitted together. Then came Pearl Harbor, 
and the Army Map Service was moved to 
San Antonio, Texas. I longed to follow 
it, but my beloved dad had departed this 
world a year previous and Mother could 
not manage our farm without some help; 
so I had to stay near home. 


War Meant Opportunity 


However, the deafened had come into 
their own. Manufacturers and employers 
came down from the scorner’s seat. Many 
skilled deaf persons who had been working 
at menial tasks suddenly found themselves 
being offered decent jobs. It is tragedy 
that these opportunities were handed out 
by the God of War. Why not in peace 
time? 

With the others, I too came into my own. 
Mr. John Hepler, Director of the Bureau 
of Engineers, Michigan Department of 
Health, made it possible for me to secure 
connection there. I served for a time in 

(Continued on page 534) 
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Foreword 


ROFESSOR Anders Hansen needs no 
Pp introduction to readers of the VOLTA 

Review. For many years head of 
the School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Den- 
mark, he has long been recognized as one 
of the leading figures in the education of 
the deaf in Europe. He has served as Con- 
tributing Editor of the Votta Review, and 
his articles have often appeared in our 
pages. It is a great pleasure to present 
this, his first letter since the end of the 
war in Europe. —EpIirTor. 


“Things Might Have Been Worse” 
My pear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


What a happy incidence once more to 
get a letter from you saying “all right 
here”! I feel so thankful that I am able to 
say that things, after all, might have been 
much worse in Denmark. The capitulation 
came so suddenly that the Germans found 
neither time nor opportunity to carry out 
their many schemes to destroy ports and 
buildings. We still have a few thousand 
wounded German soldiers and refugees 
with us, but it is nothing compared with 
the 2,300,000 Germans we lately had. Still 
a majority of the premises of the munici- 
pal schools in Copenhagen (70) are occu- 
pied by the enemy, but by now the Ger- 
mans are very “tame”; three months ago 
they were at the very worst. The Gestapo 
and their paid and obedient Danish helpers 
arrested and killed innocent people every- 
where. 

As to food, we have had no real reason 
to complain, but they have stolen all our 
military equipment, our engines and run- 
ning stock of the railroads, and a lot of 
our steamships. It is a heavy loss. Our 
shops have been emptied. We could see, 
daily, groups of German soldiers loaded 
with parcels and suitcases, walking from 
shop to shop to buy provisions of every 
kind. It was all to send to Germany or to 
bring it along if they themselves were on 
furlough. 
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A Letter from Denmark 


My son, who is the head of the only real 
public school here in Denmark and close 
to Naestved, has been in danger many a 
time and came out and slept here with me 
on many occasions; fortunately that anx. 
ious time lies behind. 


Grateful to Allies 


We feel we are in a great debt towards 
England and the United States of America. 
How we admire General Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and now President Tru- 
man! I believe he is a fine and good man, 
I regret deeply that that unique power, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, has had to leave the 
world arena of politics—what an ungrate- 
ful world! Of course you have been in 
contact with the movements of the deaf 
world in England, but I have been cut off 
until recently when I have had some letters 

-from our friend Carey Roe. It will be 
eleven years since I heard from my friend 
Jacobo Orellana, once the head of the Ma- 
drid school, later: as a deported man, a 
teacher of the deaf in Alicande, and then 
again for some years a refugee in France 
and assistant teacher of articulation in a 
French school for backward children near 
Pau, in South France. Now I have lost 
his trace. I hope he has been able to go 
back to Spain. About a year ago I had a 
post card from Mr. and Miss Herlin of 
Brussels, telling they were alive.* 


Cut Off from Germany 


We are now entirely cut off from Ger- 
many. At Christmas I heard from friends 
there. All schools had been closed during 
a year. At that time they still hoped for 
Victory! They were of course held in ig- 
norance of realities. We have had free 
use of radios the whole time and thus have 
been able to follow the developments. Our 


newspapers have all been controlled by the 
(Continued on page 530) 


*See the VovTa Review, November 1930, for Mr. 
Hansen's tribute to the late Alexander Herlin, father 
of Miss Herlin and founder and promoter of the 

~ Belgian method of instruction. 
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Thomas Carlaw Forrester 


By Harris Taytor, LL.D. 


T THE close of the school year, in 
A August, 1943, Dr. T. C. Forrester 
retired from the Rochester School 

for the Deaf, after serving twenty-five years 
as superintendent of that noted’ institution. 


As he said in a letter, he wished to spend 
a few years as a spectator in a field where 


he had labored for full fifty years. His 


career as a spectator was brief; for on the 
22nd of last May he was called to his re- 
ward as a “good and faithful servant.” 


Dr. Forrester was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, May 6, 1875. He received his early 
training at Bathgate Academy and then at- 
tended an Edinburgh college. In 1893 he 
became a teacher in the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion for the Deaf under Dr. Addison. In 
1897 went to the School for the Deaf at 
Belfast, Ireland. The following year he 
came to America to attend a meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, and at the convention accepted a 
call to teach in the Ontario School for the 
Deaf at Belleville. After eight years, dur- 
ing which time he was married to Miss 
Margaret Ross, the matron of that school, 
he left Belleville to become head teacher in 
the School for the Deaf at Boulder, Mon- 
tana. His next position was that of super- 
intendent of the School for the Colored 
Deaf and the Blind in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. In 1913 he was appointed head of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, at Fred- 
erick, and five years later was called to the 
superintendency of the Rochester School. 


Dr. Forrester was graduated from the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf 
and held a diploma from the College of 
Preceptors, London, England. In 1922 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. In 1942 Gallaudet 
College conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 


I think, without doubt, that he had the 


most thorough and extensive training of 


any educator of the deaf in America. In 
addressing a Rotary Club, I once made this 
assertion. With pawky Scotch humor and 
due modesty, he replied: “Well, suppose 
I had! You never had any training at all; 
and you seem to have done pretty well.” 

He became a director of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf in 1914, and served as 
secretary of the Association from 1930 
until his retirement in 1944. 

At the Rochester School he continued the 
traditions of that institution in theory while 
materially strengthening the educational 
policy. He introduced the present oral 
methods in the primary department, estab- 
lished pre-kindergarten classes, and placed 
greater emphasis upon auricular or acoustic 
training. As a result of coordination with 
his governing board, great improvements 
were made in the buildings and grounds. 
Four new school buildings were erected, 
and additional property was obtained from 
the city during his incumbency. 

From 1920 to 1935 I was Chairman of 
the Conference of Principals of New York 
State Schools for the Deaf, and for three 
years thereafter advisor to the State Educa- 
tion Department in the education of the 
deaf. In these capacities I had unusual 
opportunities to study the activities of Dr. 
Forrester and the institution he represented. 
Neither suffered from close inspection. 

Dr. Forrester might be described as a 
good Scotch Presbyterian of education and 
ability. He was a typical schoolmaster, 
strict and just, yet sympathetic. The world 
could do with many more of his kind, and 
to the advantage of all. As a man, he com- 
manded respect and esteem wherever he 
was known; as a friend, he was loyal and 
helpful; as an educator, he held the admira- 
tion and affection of associates and pupils. 
Although he has left us, his theories and 
practice will continue to be potent influ- 
ences in the education of the deaf. 
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ISS ANITA CARTER, who for 
M many years was associated with 

the School for the Deaf in Chefoo, 
China, died suddenly on May 7, 1945, at 
the home of her niece in Caledonia, New 
York. 

Miss Carter, after her high school edu- 
cation, taught one year in a country school. 
It had been her ambition to become a 
nurse, so she entered Bellevue Hospital 
Training School for Nurses in New York 
City. She showed such marked ability that 
on completion of her training she was put 
in charge of the Emergency Ward of the 
hospital. Later she took up private nursing 
and still later she became one of the first 
of the New York City school nurses. She 
was assigned to schools in the poorer dis- 
tricts where she not only looked after the 
health of the children but went to the 
homes to teach the mothers better methods 
of child care. 

Miss Carter went to China to work with 
her aunt, Mrs. Charles Rogers Mills, who 
was a Presbyterian missionary in Shantung 
Province. Mrs. Mills had first taught deaf 
children in Tengchew and after the death 
of her husband, moved to Chefoo and estab- 
lished a school for them there. In these 
days the Chinese did not approve of co- 
education so it was not possible to teach 
boys and girls together. Miss Carter began 
the education of Chinese deaf girls in 1906 
and among them was one deaf-blind girl 
from Southern China. Some years later 
boys and girls were taught together in the 
same classes. When Mrs. Mills retired in 
1923, Miss Carter became the Principal of 
the School for the Deaf and did a fine 
work. 

She was a woman of great efficiency and 
ability with a deep love for these handi- 
capped children. She kept the school prop- 
erty in excellent condition, giving the 
school attractive surroundings. She also 


took a deep interest in each child, watch- 
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Anita E. Carter 


By Tyra MELviA WESTLING 


ing the health and progress made. When 
the children were ill she brought them into 
her own home, nursing them night and 
day with singular devotion. She prepared 
and translated for use in China various 
helps in teaching the deaf and inspired 
loyalty among her helpers. 


Through the years she was anxious that 
other schools for the deaf should be estab- 
lished in China and she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing eight such schools opened, 
with twenty-three teachers trained in the 
Chefoo School. 


Looking back to the beginnings of the 
Chefoo School and remembering that par- 
ents of little deaf girls were willing to sell 
them as slaves or prostitutes, one realizes 
that both Mrs. Mills and Miss Carter helped 
to revolutionize educational ideas in China. 
The results of their devoted lives are far 
reaching indeed. 

Miss Carter had many friends and spent 
a good deal of time writing letters. She 
loved beauty and had a very lovely home. 
She had wonderful skill in gardening and 
her home was always filled with beautiful 
flowers. Once when asked what her special 
hobbies were, she replied that she thought 
her intimate friends would say they were 
“love of flowers and a garden, a pretty 
home and good books.” She was very hos- 
pitable and many people found rest and en- 
joyment in her home. 

In late years she was not very strong and 
when, because of serious trouble with her 
eyes, the doctors felt she must return to the 
United States, she resisted as long as she 
could, for she could not bear the thought 
of leaving China and her work. She re- 
turned-in 1941 and at the time of her death 
was nearly blind. 

Miss Carter’s work among the deaf chil- 
dren made an indelible impression on the 
Chinese of all classes, and she will long be 
remembered. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They Discuss Problems of Deaf Young People 


Epitor’s Foreworp: This roundabout letter was received at the Volta Bureau two years ago, 
but could not be published at the time. Now the young people have made further advances than 
those recorded here, but as the topics discussed are still vital and the stories are still going on, the 
letters are offered the readers of the Votta Review. Some names, this time, are fictitious. 


Are We Too Cheerful? 


WO or three of the mothers have 
written in to ask if “we are telling all 
the good things and leaving out the 
bad.” That brought me up short and 
started me to thinking over my own letters. 
I do feel that I have adhered to the truth 
and I asked one of my friends who knows 
our situation and is the mother of a deaf 
son what she thought. She gave one sigh 
and said “Truthful, yes. But you sound 
so terribly cheerful!” 

“Cross my heart, hope to die” as the 
children say, I feel cheerful. 

Ten years ago I felt decidedly different. 
I used to think if Constance ever could earn 
ten or twenty dollars a week it would be all 
I could ever ask or expect, but now that 
particular worry has been put aside and 
Constance’s earning capacity is not dis- 
couraging. 

But when I go hunting for something 
bad to write about, I strike right at the 
lack of a good foundation in grammar 
school work, and lack of ability to write 
good English. The only comfort I get is 
that some of her friends who have had 
more training do just as badly. Con- 
stance can write a very good letter and she 
can write a very poor one. Like Henry, 
she talks so fast that she gets careless in 
her speech, and still I don’t want to kill the 
enthusiasm and pep she has by eternally 
correcting her. 

I sometimes wish we could do just as 
you are doing, Mrs. U.,—go back and take 
the Junior High work all over again. I 
just envy you your winter’s successes. 

But our problem is to tuck all these 
things into a busy adult’s work-a-day 
world. You may ask what we were doing 
in the teen years. Well, working out big- 


ger problems which cluttered up life at that 
time, problems of personal adjustment. 

A graduate of a private school for the 
deaf told me she wishes she had been 
trained for work. She writes beautifully, 
and has an excellent vocabulary. She mar- 
ried and lately has had to earn her own 
living, but found she was not prepared. 
So there you are! 

It is an eternal problem and if some of 
you are feeling a bit discouraged, just re- 
member one person cannot excel in every- 
thing, and life has its ups and downs. Con- 
stance can look back at plenty of difficulties 
and I suppose the future will hand out 
plenty more, but right this minute we still 
contend that we do feel cheerful. 

Mrs. U., you gave us the first subject to 
discuss, social adjustments. Why not hand 
out another? You asked about the progress 
made in helping the deaf young people in 
our church. Without glossing over any- 
thing, I feel it really is encouraging be- 
cause of the reactions Constance picks up 
here and there and because three deaf 
young people joined at one time, then two 
more, and now three more have asked to 
join. So far, the friendliness of the church 
members and the thoughtful understanding 
of the minister are the things which have 
been most appreciated. A young married 
couple were to have joined on January 
ninth and on January fourth the husband 


_died very suddenly. The help and guid- 


ance which the poor little young wife re- 
ceived in her loneliness more than repaid 
our efforts. 

Do let us keep this roundabout going, 
for even if we do ‘‘gloss over” all our chil- 
dren’s problems, they are of unending in- 
terest and certainly are inspiring. 


Mrs. E. H. 


B 
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Well Adjusted to the Hearing World 


From the mother of a young girl just out 
of school. 

Without any preliminaries I will tell you 
about M. She became deaf as a result of 
a double mastoid operation. When we 
realized her condition we frankly did not 
know how to cope with it. One of the doc- 
tors where we took M. told us about the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. We en- 
rolled her at the school at the age of 3. 
When she was 4 years old we took her to 
Central Institute where she remained for 
11 years, until she graduated. Here let me 
add that I am indeed grateful to everyone 
connected with the school for all they did 
for M. 

During the time M. was in St. Louis our 
family moved to New York City. M’s sis- 
ter attended the public school and high 
school in New York City but we felt it 
wouldn’t do for M. so we enrolled her at 
a private school for girls, where she was 
the only deaf child. I am happy to say she 
adjusted herself to her new surroundings 
and made friends with the children. She 
graduated a year and a half ago and is now 
attending the Traphagen Art School. She 
developed quite a flair for fashion design- 
ing and is doing very nice work. 

M. has always had many friends among 
hearing people. She took piano lessons 
and has done very well. She plays golf, 
swims and dances and is fond of all types 
of sports. I agree with all of you that so- 
cial contacts are very important, but I con- 
fess I have not been able to find a complete 
solution to this problem. 


Mrs. S. B. 


Too Much Stress on Outside Life? 


With the arrival of the Roundabout one 
week ago I dropped everything to sit down 
and read it at once. My visit with the H. 
family late in April is the outstanding fea- 
ture of my report this time. As we are 
very old friends it was a joy in itself; but 
from the point of the roundabout it had 
its own special significance. Mrs. H. has 
every right to be “terribly cheerful” as her 
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friend put it. Constance is a dear in any 
case, but her very evident adjustment to 
life was a joy to behold. Her sunny office 
on a sun porch, with its attractive equip. 
ment, gives her a wholesome place for her 
work which is definitely hers, but is also 
a real part of the entire family interest. 
Visiting with her the Y.W.C.A. where the 
club for the deaf holds its meetings; going 
out for a long and beautiful drive during 
which she was the efficient chauffeur; and 
meeting a number of her parents’ friends 
showed me that she has satisfying social 
contacts. Why shouldn’t Mrs. H. be cheer. 
ful! 

And here I am wondering if we may 
not be stressing outside life too much, for, 
as one of you suggested, a happy family 
life is the summum bonum of life for which 
we are striving in the end. Not that I feel 
putting our young people “on their own” 
and pushing them out into an independent 
life is not to be encouraged; but it may 
not suit all temperaments. How much do 
we, in our zeal, attempt patterns of life that 
may not be natural to the person whom we 
are trying to lead? 

Mrs. V.’s description of life abroad 
was surprisingly like much of our life in 
Japan, even to the use of the Calvert system 
of home instruction and the careful sweep- 
ing before one’s door. I was much inter- 
ested. ; 

Mrs. A. K. R. 


A High School Scout 


Richard, sixteen, attended Textile High 
School. He is now working at his first 
job. 

Richard lost his hearing from meningitis 
at the age of eleven months. I trained him 
until he was four, and then we placed him 
in the Wright Oral School as a day pupil. 
He remained there three years. I decided 
then that he was ready for public school, 
and at the age of six he entered P. S. No. 
47, the New York Day School for the 
Deaf. He graduated from there at the age 
of fourteen and a half and attended Textile 
High School, for almost two years. This is 
a public high school, and my reason for 
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choosing this school is one of the things | 
am going to talk about in this letter. 

After a very thorough survey of all the 
secondary schools, which included the 
trade schools and academic schools, I 
finally decided upon Textile. In the other 
schools, the deaf child is just another pu- 
pil, but at Textile there is a vocational 
guidance teacher for “the deaf students. 
This teacher arranged their programs and 
helped them in their problems, and also 
gave them an hour of lip reading and 
speech every day. Richard had no diffi- 
culty in adjusting himself to this group, 
and passed in every subject with marks 
over 75%. 


Good Speech and Lip Reading 


Richard is a remarkably good lip reader, 
and has very good speech. As he was en- 
couraged at home, he has a definite speech 
habit, and I hoped he would find his so- 
cial contacts with the hearing group. His 
playmates and the members of his Scout 
troops are all hearing boys, but for parties 
and other social activities he has drifted to 
the deaf. I too have been rather hectic on 
this subject, and have fought it for many 
years, but it looks as though I had lost 
this round. 


Richard is an Eagle Scout, so you see he 
has no difficulty holding his own with other 
boys. Being a left-fielder on the ball team 
has also helped to keep him in with the 
boys, so I really am becoming reconciled 
to the fact that, having his speech habit so 
firmly established, nothing is going to rob 
him of this, in spite of the fact that he 
knows the sign language. 


Last summer Richard worked in a lith- 
ography plant in the capacity of photo- 
graphic apprentice. He went to a special 
school after class once a week to prepare 
him for this work. He was offered a perma- 
nent position in the plant, and after con- 
siderable study and talking over the idea 
pro and con, we agreed to let him continue 
working, attending school in the evenings. 
Thus far, this plan has succeeded very well. 


Mrs. E. M. 
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A Young Printer 


Charles, who has attended the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, the Texas School, 
and Central Institute, is now employed 
in a printing establishment in Chicago. 
This roundabout arrived just two days 

before Charles’ wedding date. He was 
married here at home June 29, to the little 
girl who has been his sweetheart for three 
years. You will not be surprised that the 
comments on marriages of the deaf have 
been of the utmost interest to me. Our new 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth, lost her hearing 
when she was about three and a half. She 
never lost her speech, and so, with the very 
intelligent aid of her mother, was able to 
attend public school until she was ready 
for the tenth grade. At that time, like 
Charles, she became dissatisfied, and per- 
suaded her parents to let her attend the 
state school for the deaf, where the ro- 
mance started. Of course her parents and 
we would have liked for them to wait an- 
other year, but they felt they had waited 
long enough, and since in every respect 
save their extreme youth the match seemed 
a most suitable one, no serious objection 
was made. Neither of them inherited deaf- 
ness, and there is no other case of deaf- 
ness in either family. They have both been 
reared in an oral atmosphere, and while 
they both learned the sign language when 
in their late teens, speech is so natural to 
them that they often use it in communi- 
cating with each other. Mary Elizabeth. 
has charm and poise and is very, very 
pretty. 

I agree most heartily with those of you 
who stress security as a basis for a success- 
ful social life. The young deaf girl I 
promised to tell you about was never 
spoiled or pampered, but was always made 
to feel that she was cherished and admired, 
Her mother had been a teacher, and when 
the child was about three they both went 
to Central Institute for a short training 
course. While there, the mother definitely 
decided that she would not send the child 
away to school; but every summer for a 
number of years she had a teacher from 
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Central Institute come to their home and 
help them both. 

When Emmy Jane was of school age, she 
went to a small private school for three 
years and then was able to enter public 
school. She was quite a big girl before 
she even knew that she was in any way 
different from most people, and her par- 
ents did everything possible to see that she 
excelled in everything she could excel in. 
She was always made to feel that her ac- 
complishments were worth while, and the 
love and pride that always shone in her 
mother’s eyes when she looked at her must 
have been food and drink to the girl’s con- 
fidence in her own worth. The last time I 
saw her she was almost sixteen, a lovely 
and perfectly natural girl. She had just 
been elected most popular girl in her jun- 
ior high school class; and was ready to go 
on to senior high school with the idea of 
preparing for Randolph-Macon. 

Mrs. E. B. 


In Public High School 


Dorothy, after ten years in schools for the 
deaf, and a year at home with a tutor, 
is now attending public high school. 


We are always so glad to see this group 
of roundabout letters come in. The whole 
family reads them, as we are so very much 
interested in these young people. 

Mrs. B., your M. seems to have done so 
much and to be so well adjusted, and still 
I was glad to hear you say that you con- 
fessed you hadn’t been able to find the solu- 
tion for the problem of social contacts. I 
mean glad, because I had been feeling 
envious that you had been able to settle 
everything so satisfactorily—it made me 
feel I hadn’t done as much as I could. 
Maybe it is true that we gloss over some 
things. I’m sure I do, though if anyone 
could have convinced me twelve years ago 
that Dorothy would have accomplished all 
she has done up to her present age of four- 
teen, I’m sure that the path wouldn’t have 
looked so black in front of me. 

I’m not satisfied with Dorothy’s sensi- 
tiveness over her deafness. Why not that 
for a topic of discussion, Mrs. H.? Right 
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at the moment it is uppermost in my mind, 
Dorothy has a cousin visiting her, and the 
two visited some girls whom we do not 
know very well over the week end. Doro- 
thy came home in tears because the girls 
did not talk to her. She is sensitive about 
letting people see her wearing a hearing 
aid, and no amount of talking on my part 
will convince her that it’s no more than 
wearing glasses as thousands of us do. 

Also, I’m not as satisfied with her speech 
and language as I should like to be. We 
who are around her understand her quite 
well, but not always perfectly by any 
means. And strangers (though I’m sure 
people always have to get used to the lan- 
guage of the congenitally deaf) often have 
trouble understanding her. Also she is 
rather sensitive about talking in front of 
strangers—especially a group of people. 
So you see that everything isn’t perfectly 
rosy with me. There are many confessions 
of failure, all of which 1 hope we will be 
able to write off in time. 

For next winter we have worked out 
what I hope will be a good solution. My 
parents sold their cattle ranch this Spring, 
and have bought a home in New Mexico, 
where all of our family has lived for half 
a century, and where we all attended high 
school. Even some of my own teachers are 
still there, after twenty years. My parents 
have offered to keep Dorothy, so that is 
what we plan to do, and I hope it will 
give Dorothy more confidence. She is al- 
ready enrolled in the Senior Service Scouts, 
which she is anxious to join; and taking 
an idea from Doris Wilson, who wrote of 
her experiences in the April 1944 VoLTa 
Review, Mother plans to have a party for 
her before school starts, inviting children 
of family friends, etc., who will be in high 
school with her, as will several of her 
cousins. 

It is a great jump, and I hope and pray 
that she will fit in all right and it will go 
off well. 

My niece has been here most of the sum- 
mer. She will be in first year high school 
next year, and will be a great help to Doro- 
thy, I think, as they are most congenial and 
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Louise is a good mixer and a good talker. 

This summer we have learned three typi- 
cal Mexican dances, and think that we are 
going to put on an assembly program in 
the high school in September. For years 
my old high school teacher has been asking 
me to do it, so now I have offered to, in or- 
der to help “launch” the girls. Our offer 
hasn’t been accepted as yet, but I’m sure 
that it will be, and think we can give a nice 
program on Mexican folklore, illustrated 
by typical songs and dances. 

Mrs. L. V. 


A Summer Worth While 


John, fourteen, graduated from the Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf, and entered 
high school this fall. He has consider- 


able hearing, and wears a hearing aid. 


The roundabout found us at Lake Ros- 
seau in Muskoka, where we have gone for 
the past six years. This lake has become 
a part of us, and the boys have found ideal 
companionship in three boys in the nearest 
cottages. I believe John has never felt 
more free and perfectly normal than in 
their company. Speech played little part 
in the beginning when rowing, fishing and 
swimming seemed all important. The last 
few years, rummy, monopoly and other ta- 
ble games have given them some indoor 
interest in common. 

Roundabout 16 is so full of good news 
this time that it fairly bubbles. I have 
been one of those who wondered whether 
or not we were not all putting the best foot 
forward and so cheating ourselves of good 
advice on the lame side; but really we all 
have so many good things to say that they 
overshadow the unhappy moments and 
thoughts, and it’s fun to find a willing ear 
or two to brag into. 

We still are far from our lip reading 
goal, although there is improvement. John 
has recently developed the habit of turning 
to me to interpret or relay what he misses, 
and of course we’re doing our best to break 
the habit. Like Dorothy, John is to take 
the plunge into the hearing school this fall. 
He will enter as a 9-A student in one of 
the big Detroit high schools, and we are 
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hoping he can “take it” and like it, too. 
His associations with hearing boys in Scout 
work and at camp for the past three sum- 
mers should have given him some idea of 
what to expect. I can sympathize with so 
many things you say about sensitiveness, 
Mrs. V.: John used to come home so de- 
jected from Scout Patrol meetings last 
spring. When it was our turn to have the 
meeting I could see his predicament. How 
can even a super-lip reader guess who will 
speak next in a crowd! At a bridge table 
with his hearing aid on, John has a pretty 
good time, but when the crowd is large or 
scattered in a room, he is quite alone. In 
spite of an excellent vocabulary, he catches 
too little of the conversation to stay inter- 
ested. 

John wants Dorothy to put on her hear- 
ing aid and wear it consistently in High 
School. He says to tell her to do it even 
if she is embarrassed at first—that he felt 
as though everyone was looking at his at 
first, and now never thinks of it. 

This summer has been a happy one. 
John spent two weeks in Ohio with us at 
my mother’s farm. (Most of the time he 
was in a stuffy dark room which he created 
in a clothes closet). Photography and 
“magic” are paramount hobbies of the mo- 
ment. Three weeks were spent in a Boy 
Scout camp near Detroit, the most success- 
ful camp experience so far, with achieve- 
ment prizes won two out of three weeks, 
nine merit badges, one of them the swim- 
ming badge, four second class and four 
first class tests passed. 

I heartily agree with those of you who 
are beginning to believe that too much 
emphasis on social contacts is unwise. I 
believe a very out-going deaf person will 
find numerous friends either deaf or hear- 
ing, and that those with more retiring per- 
sonalities will be far happier with the few 
friends they have known for years, or 
found through common accomplishments 
or interests. 

If boys and girls like our own, who have 
made certain strides toward achievement 
and contentment, could each take an in- 
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Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1280-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup 8. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luceria M. 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MarGareT S. RADOLIFFsS 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORPNCE LORBEER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lruuian C. Dorey 
» 685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs, NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Mary Wood WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MaTuHinpa W. Smits 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


: District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 
Iss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Auta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
‘-. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. LE&avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Roston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of — Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susiz F. 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
114 WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUEBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaBeTH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio : 


Columbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich 
Phone: WA 282 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITroHIg 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mis8 MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2089 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. TRASE 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIBND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. CLay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Maris SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VirGIn1iA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovtse HILLYEk 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyNoHBURG ScHOOL oF LI? 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Learning to Hear Again 


By SiwNEY BLACKSTONE 


EXT to the tragedy of losing one’s 
N hearing, the greatest shock comes 

from incorrectly selecting and us- 
ing a hearing aid. This shock can be so 
great as to frighten the patient away from 
further‘and complete use of the hearing aid 
for very many years. 

The flood of sounds, noises and voices 
which suddenly break into the conscious- 
ness of the person who has not heard them 
for years is very much like the first im- 
pact of direct sunlight on a person who has 
lived in a dungeon. It is therefore of seri- 
ous importance that the person getting a 
hearing aid guard against “auditory shock” 
by understanding the stages through which 
he must travel; step by step, in relearning 
to hear. 


First Steps 


1. Many years before the patient no- 
tices that he is hard of hearing and has 
difficulty understanding speech at a dis- 
tance, he has become deafened to such 
sounds as those of his own clothing and 
many ordinary noises at home and outside. 
The first thing the user of a hearing aid 
must get reaccustomed to is living again 
with those continuous noises. The best 
way of doing this is to use the hearing aid 
while aloye in the house, as loud and long 
as possible, every day. The user should 
not take the hearing aid out of the house 
and must not wear it in very noisy places 
and crowds until these first steps are ac- 
complished. 


2. Sit down quietly and turn the hear- 


ing aid on as loud as you can stand it. Do 
not attempt to talk to anyone. Just listen 
to the ordinary noises around you: the 
squeaking of a chair, doors opening, the 
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humming of the refrigerator, an automo- 
bile outside, etc. Listen to these noises 
and try to identify them. Every time you 
hear a sound, say to yourself: “This is a 
dog barking. This is the fan blowing,” 
etc. Listening to music is extremely help- 
ful in this period. As for speech on the 
radio, see No. 10 at the end of these in- 
structions. 
Keep the instrument on as loud and as 
long as possible under these circumstances. 
As soon as it begins to annoy or tire you, 
turn it down until it is a little more com- 
fortably soft and wear it at this loudness 
as long as you can. You may read, knit, 
sew, or do any work that isn’t too noisy 
during this first stage—and listen to the 
sound of the work you are doing. For 
example, a newspaper will make an awful 
clatter and sometimes sound like fire- 
crackers. When you feel you've had 
enough, shut the instrument off but keep it 
in your ear as long as possible. Do not 
permit yourself to become annoyed, nerv- 
ous, or “headachey.” As soon as you feel 
rested, turn the hearing aid on a while 
longer. You will find that you can wear it 
a little longer each time. After several 
hours or days of use in this way, sitting 
down, you may try using the instrument 
while walking around. 
When the ear piece begins to bother you, 
you may remove it, making sure that the 
volume control is turned off completely be- 
fore putting the instrument away. As soon 
as you feel rested, you may put the instru- 
ment back on and repeat the performance. 
3. Do not wear the hearing aid to talk 
to people until you are able to wear it 
turned on fairly loud for an hour or two 
while not talking to anyone. You must 
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become so accustomed to ordinary noises 
that you will not pay any attention to them 
when talking to a person. Not until you 
take these noises for granted will you be 
able to concentrate on the voice you want 
to hear. 

4. You may now use the hearing aid 
talking to only one person. The rest of 
the family should be in another room. At 
first listen to the one person at a distance 
of six feet, gradually increasing the dis- 
tance to fifteen feet. Increase the volume 
with the distance, if necessary. At each 
distance, ask the person to be sure to speak 
normally, loudly, and slowly. (It is ad- 
visable to ask a third person—who must 
not speak—if the speaker is speaking nor- 
mally.) Then adjust the volume control 
so that you can just hear the person com- 
fortably—and keep the volume control in 
that position. Do not fidget with and ad- 
just the controls constantly. Let your ears, 
attention, and the speaker change instead of 
the volume control. 


When you get along perfectly talking to 
one person, you may try talking to the 
person while other people are talking, pref- 
erably in another room. It will take some 
time before you get so reaccustomed to 
hearing other people talk that you are not 
distracted by them while you talk to the 
one person you want to listen to. 


Cross Conversation Difficult 


5. Relearning to carry on a conversa- 
tion with several people is a very difficult 
matter for several reasons: First, the hard 
of hearing person has talked only directly 
to one person for many years before pro- 
curing a hearing aid, so that he has lost 
the habit of participating in cross-conver- 
sation. Secondly, when a person loses 
hearing in one ear, the sense of direction 
of sound is also destroyed. In cross-con- 
versation, it is therefore almost impossible 
for the hard of hearing person, with or 
without a hearing aid, to tell who is talking 
from the place the speaker occupies in the 
room. The only way of overcoming this 
difficulty is by identifying the voice and 
especially by keen concentration. 
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It must also be remembered that even 
with normal hearing we do not hear every- 
body at once in a group conversation, but 
that the ears and mind rapidly shift atten- 
tion from one person to another as each 
speaks. In addition to losing the sense of 
direction and discrimination of voices, the 
hard of hearing person generally loses the 
speed of understanding. In a group con. 
versation the rate of speaking is much more 
rapid than in speaking with one person. 
It therefore requires additional time to re- 
learn to hear and understand rapidly. To 
state a truth frankly, many hearing aid 
users never learn to participate very com- 
fortably in a group conversation. At best 
they learn to watch and concentrate on the 
one person they want most to hear and to 
wait until that person speaks. When this 
habit of concentrating on one person at a 
time grows, most people under sixty learn 
to get along pretty well in a group. 

6. Do not take the hearing aid out of 
the house until you feel that you have got- 
ten along as well as you can with it under 
the circumstances described above. You 
will not be able to hear better in another 
house than in your own home, because 
there will be new sound problems and 
noises to readjust to. When you are ready 
to take the instrument out of the house, be 
sure that you have found a comfortable 
garment and way of wearing the hearing 
aid. It is important that the instrument 


should be fixed and not move or flop 


around thus creating additional extraneous 
noises. 


Public Places 


When you are ready to leave the house, 
you may have to turn the volume down a 
little in order to avoid the shock of exces- 
sive street noises. In some cases it is nec- 
essary to shut the instrument off entirely 
while on the street but it is far better to 
turn it down sufficiently to hear a murmur. 
This will prevent the shock of turning the 

-instrument on suddenly when you reach 
your destination. 

7. When you are perfectly adjusted to 
wearing the hearing aid in the homes of 
family and friends, then you may try it in 
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a public place: a movie, show, church, 
meeting, etc. The problem in a _ public 
place is generally one of acoustics, that is, 
the sound in a public place is far different 
from what it is in a house. And because 
the hard of hearing person has not heard 
under these circumstances for many years, 
it may require many trials before getting 
accustomed to such public places. The 
volume and tone control may have to be 
readjusted in these public places and it is 
advisable to try sitting in’ different parts 
of the same hall to discover the place where 
one hears best. 


8. It is important to understand that 
you must not put the hearing aid away or 
turn it off until suddenly you find there is 
something you want to hear. If you turn 
on the hearing aid just when you want to 
hear that “special thing,” the shock is often 
too much for comfortable use and concen- 
tration. Therefore, the instrument must 
be kept turned on and used, even if you 
are not talking to a person, for at least five 


or six hours every day if you want to get 


the maximum benefit from it when you 
want to talk to one or more people. The 
longer you wear the hearing aid when you 
are not talking to people, the better you 
will be able to hear when you have to talk 
to them. 


9. The time required for each stage and 
the eight stages depends entirely on’ the 
individual case, the type and duration of 
deafness, and the age of the patient. Few 
can put a hearing aid on the moment they 
buy it and wear it comfortably for eighteen 
hours. The average period of readjustment 
is approximately six weeks, at the end of 
which time the patient may be able to wear 
the instrument constantly. Most patients 
relearn the first four stages in a week or 


80, but many find great difficulty with the 


later stages, especially folks over sixty-five. 
It is important to determine, with the help 
of the consultant, how much hearing you 
May expect to recover with the hearing aid 
and what you may not be able to hear. 
Only by discovering what you cannot do 
with a hearing aid can you be reasonably 
happy with it. 
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10. Because the radio is seldom as clear 
and natural as the direct single voice in the 
room, this additional distortion often 
makes jt difficult for certain people to 
understand over the radio. Moreover, too 
many radio speakers talk too rapidly for 
good hearing. 

To assist in listening to the radio, follow 
these instructions: (a) Have a member of 
the family tune the radio so that it is right 
for him at six feet. (b) Sit six feet away 
and adjust your hearing aid carefully. (c) 
You may not be able to understand speech 
immediately, therefore, listen to music at 
first and try to identify the different instru- 
ments and voices. (d) Do not attempt to 
listen to plays or several speakers. News 
commentators, speaking slowly and evenly, 
are best. Gabriel Heatter and Kaltenborn 
have excellent voices for this purpose. Try 
to listen to them regularly. Your range 
of understanding may increase with time 
and practice. 

11. The use of the hearing aid at work 
depends on the individual circumstances 
and should be discussed in detail. 


Inattention 


After a riumber of years of deafness, 
most people become a bit absentminded, 
at least as far as listening to sounds and 
speech is concerned. The reasons for this 
must be understood if the hard of hearing, 
their families and friends are to make the 
fullest adjustment with a hearing aid. 

Since all sound comes to the hard of 
hearing much more faintly and dully than 
to normal ears, the reaction to sound is 
less quick and sharp. When one calls 
mother or father, the mother or father with 
normal hearing reacts and answers in a 
certain quick way. To deafened ears, that 
call is so faint and vague that the patient 
often is not certain that he or she has 
heard anything. In the first stages, the 
patient will tend to look around. After a 
number of years, especially if the hearing 
has become worse, the patient will not re- 
act at al! to these sudden calls or noises, 
even though tests show that by paying 
close attention he can hear these sounds. 
In very old cases and people the full sound 
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and meaning of words are forgotten and it 
may require weeks or months with an aid 
before words are understood as rapidly as 
most people speak. ‘ 

When it is no longer possible to under- 
stand in church, at a meeting or in a show, 
the patient of course stops going to these 
places. His attitude towards conversation 
is quite different. Since this is the last tie 
with the world of sound that affects those 
nearest and dearest to us most, the patient 
clings to this circle desperately. Rather 
than believe that this tie is cut, he will 
strain to listen and hear, even though it 
may bring’ on nervousness; and when this 
does not succeed the patient will imagine 
what he or she does not hear. In time, 
however, he realizes that this effort and 
strain are not worthwhile. The penalty is 
at first to withdraw mentally from the 
group—blankly or to a newspaper or sew- 
ing—and finally to get off physically in a 
corner or in another room by himself. 
When this final loneliness has become a 
tragedy—the deafened repeat to them- 
selves: “What is the use listening any- 
way?” After a number of years they stop 
paying attention completely except when a 
speaker is close or loud enough. It is 
difficult to realize that this inattention can 
become such a habit that, even when a 
hearing aid returns 50% or more hearing, 
the deafened must again learn to pay at- 
tention. 


Those who have been hard of hearing 
for only a few years, especially if they are 
under sixty-five, generally re-learn to react 
to sound and speech rapidly and normally 
with a hearing aid. Those with deafness 
of longer standing and those entering the 
seventies have a more difficult time, espe- 
cially when someone speaks suddenly or 
changes the subject unexpectedly. The ad- 
ditional difficulty in these cases is due to 
the fact that inattention gradually changes 
to absentmindedness, or rather to living 
with one’s thoughts. It requires consider- 
able amplification of sound, the coopera- 
tion of family and friends, and readjust- 


ment on the part of the deafened to break 
this habit. 
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Don’t Go Too Fast 


Before any violent attempt is made to 
pull the patient out of himself, several 
things must be understood. 

Few young people realize these hectic 
days that even with normal hearing it is 
natural, sometimes before the age of sixty- 
five, to become lost in one’s thoughts and 
memories. The poets have written a great 
deal about this and have seen much that 
is right and beautiful in this living with 
the more vivid past. Deafness merely cuts 
off a little more of the imyact of the pres- 
ent and outside world and adds to the temp- 
tation to live with one’s thoughts. 

Recent and younger cases can and should 
be broken of this habit as quickly as possi- 
ble when they have procured a hearing aid. 
In the beginning, the easiest way of accom- 
plishing this is for family and friends to 
avoid bursting out with a long, rapid and 
involved sentence, especially during the 
first few weeks of wearing an aid. Family 
and friends would help a great deal if they 
would follow these instructions: Before 
proceeding to tell “what’s on your mind,” 
get the attention of the patient by first call- 
ing his name and being certain that he is 
paying attention. If then the speaker will 
talk slowly, distinctly, and in short sen- 
tences, it should not take very many weeks 
before younger and more recent cases do 
not require this special consideration any 
longer and become convinced that listening 
brings results. 

Older cases and individuals, however, 
except for the few who are unusually alert, 
require more patience and understanding 
on the part of family and friends. Sudden 
and loud noises are apt to upset those over 
sixty-five; jarring them out of their 
thoughts and reveries may be an actual 
cruelty. They can be weaned away from 
their deep memories, but it must be done 
with gentleness and great patience. If fam- 
ily and friends will come closer, call softly 
and then wait a moment or two until moth- 
er, father, granny or grandpa turns slowly 
and says “yes?” this last obstacle to atten- 
tion, listening and understanding will be 
largely overcome. 
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Horace Newhart, M. D. 


By Betty WricHT 


ence for the hard of hearing in 1924, 

I met Dr. Newhart. He came to 
Washington to make plans for the next con- 
ference of the then American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
(now the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing). Those who attended that 1925 
conference in Minneapolis will never forget 
“The Newharts” whose efficiency, hospital- 
ity, thoughtfulness, and friendliness per- 
meated every session of- the conference. 

The cover of the VoL- 
TA Review for July 
1924 contained a quota- 
tion from Alfred W. 
Martin which is peculi- 
arly applicable to Dr. 
Newhart as I knew him 
over a period of twenty- 
one years: “That which 
constitutes the supreme 
worth of life is not 
wealth, nor position, nor 
ease, nor fame, not even 
happiness; but service. 
And that counts always.” 
No one can think of Dr. 
Newhart without think- 
ing of the word “ser- 
vice.” 

Dr. Newhart was born 
on December 9, 1872 
and died on July 9, 
1945. I saw him on 
a recent field trip to Minneapolis and real- 
ized then that our good friend would not 
be able to regain his health. He seemed 
happy over the fact that the “Syllabus of 
Audiometric Procedures in the Administra- 
tion of a Program for the Conservation of 
the Hearing of School Children” was ready 
to go to the printer. He had been labor- 
ing over a long period of years to standard- 
ize the testing of the hearing of school chil- 
dren and the fruits of his labors will be 


Se after I attended my first confer- 
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felt not only by children of today but by 
the children of our America of the future. 

Dr. Newhart’s interest in the deaf and 
the hard of hearing was deep and sincere. 
He championed their cause before fellow- 
physicians, educators, social workers and 
legislators. He wrote numerous articles in 
their behalf. He continually stressed the 
need for preventing deafness. Aside from 
the technical articles he prepared for medi- 
cal journals, he wrote for the lay public 
such articles as “Efforts toward the Pre- 
vention of Deafness in 
School Children”; “Pre- 
vention of Deafness,” 
and “The Diagnostic 
Clinic in the Public 
School.” He understood 
the problems of hard of 
-hearing adults and rec- 
ognized their need for. 
lip reading, hearing aids 
and economic indepen- 
dence. He realized the 
value of cooperation 
with the hearing aid 
manufacturers and the 
need for definite stand- 
ards for determining the 
efficiency of mechanical 
aids. As President of 
the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing 
in 1927-28 he rendered 
invaluable service to the 
whole movement in behalf of the deafened. 

Dr. Newhart served the American Society 
in many capacities, as President, as a Board 
Member. as a member of the Executive 
Council, as Chairman of the Committee on 
the Standardization of School Audiometer 
Tests and as a member of the Editorial 
Committee. He was President of the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
1925-29; President of the American Oto- 
logical Society, 1939-40; President, Amer- 
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ican Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, 1924-25. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Advisory 
Council of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and greatly interested in the activities 
of the Association and the Volta Bureau. 
He also worked closely with the officials of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

It was my good fortune to be present at 
the Conference of the Central Zone of the 
A.S.H.H. held in Minneapolis in 1941 when 
“The Newharts” were presented with an 
award from friends who loved them. We 
are glad that they received this award to- 
gether. It read in part: “All through the 
years they have given wise counsel in crisis; 
inspiration in discouragement, help in 
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financial stress, and above all, a glorious ex- 
ample of unfailing devotion to our cause, 
altruism that asks no reward save the joy 
of the work, lavish expenditure of time and 
strength, optimism that admits of no de. 
feat, the ‘love that seeketh not its own’.” 

Dr. Newhart is survived by his wife, 
Anne Hendrick Newhart; his son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Ellwood H. 
Newhart, and their two daughters; and by 
one sister, Grace Newhart. 

Recently a young university instructor 
said to me: “Dr. Newhart was the one who 
interested me in the work for the hard of 
hearing.” | wonder how many more young 
men and women have been inspired by our 
good friend. Dr. Newhart’s work will go 
on. 


Newhart and Encouragement. Synonyms 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


VER a long period of years, the staff 
() of the Volta Bureau learned to think 
of the words Newhart and Encour- 
agement as synonymous. When a signifi- 
cant article appeared in the Vota REVIEW, 
or a special number was issued, the first let- 
ter of commendation that arrived was likely 
to be signed “Horace Newhart.” “This 
should be sent to every otologist in the 
United States,” he would write; or: “May 
we have some copies of this for distribu- 
tion at our meeting next ? T enclose a 
small check to help in defraying the ex- 
pense.” 

Parents, some of whom had taken their 
children long distances to consult the fa- 
mous otologist, would write: “Dr. New- 
hart could not give us any hope that our 
child’s hearing would be restored, but he 
told us that much could be done by the 
right kind of education, and that you would 
help us make a start.” Or Dr. Newhart’s 
secretary, reflecting plainly his own spirit 
of service and personal interest, would send 


a note with the address of “Mr. and Mrs. 
. a young couple who have a small 
deaf child. Will you send them some of 
your helpful printed advice?” 

For a long time it had been evident that 
Dr. Newhart’s strength was limited. Often 
one could see that his enthusiasm was car- 
rying him too far for his own good. But 
unfailingly an appealing case aroused a 
spark not only of sympathy but also of en- 
ergetic response, and he would set some- 
thing or somebody in motion to provide 
the help needed. 

The pages of the Votta Review have 
been enriched by articles from his facile 
pen and the subjects indicate the construc- 
tive lines along which he worked, for re- 
peatedly he wrote on conserving hearing 
and preventing deafness. 

No member of the Advisory Council of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has con- 
tributed more active service or more vital 
support. 
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Mrs. Stovel Changes Position 
Tributes to the Volta Bureau’s New Staff Member* 


A Message from a Co-Worker 


AURA STOVEL was Assistant Editor 
43 of the Votta Review and Assistant 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 

when she attended the national conference 
of our Society held in Cleveland in 1929. 
At that conference she gave a fine paper 
on “Work for the Isolated Deafened.” As 
a result, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, then Presi- 
dent of the A.S.H.H., offered her a position 


with our Society and in 


Everywhere League, Director of Informa- 
tion, Office Manager, and Coordinator of 
Young People’s Groups.” 

Our loss is the Volta Bureau’s gain. Suc- 
cess to a fellow-worker who has proved 
her ability, her courage and her friendship! 


—Bettry WRIGHT. 


From the President of the A.S.H.H. 
Effective July 1. 1945, Mrs. Laura Sto- 


resigned as Editor of 


December, 1929. she 
came to us as Director 
(better known as_ the 
Friendly Lady) of the 
Everywhere League and 
Editor of the A.S.H.H. 
publications. During her 
years of service she has 
greatly enriched the So- 
ciety with her versatile 
gifts. Blessed with an 
unusually fine mind and 
a charming personality, 
she has used her mental, 
physical and spiritual 
gifts in behalf of the 
A.S.H.H. and has made 
friends for the hard of 
hearing everywhere. The years she has 
spent with the A.S.H.H. have in most cases 
been lean ones. The financial resources of 
the Society did not balance its commit- 
ments for service but Laura Stovel evened 
the scales by giving more and more ser- 
vige “far beyond the line of duty” so that 
it can truthfully be said that she did the 
work of three people. 


If our Society could bestow a medal 
upon our valued worker who has returned 
to the Volta Bureau as Chief of Services. 
the citation might well read: “To Laura 
Stovel. For loyalty, cooperation, utter de- 
pendability; for extraordinary achievement 
as Editor of Hearing News, Director of the 
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| . Hearing News and your 
_ president, on behalf of 
the Board of Managers, 
accepted her resignation 
with regret. 

For more than fifteen 
years Mrs. Stovel has 
been a cornerstone in 
the organization of the 
American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

How easy it is for one 
to assume that work 
well done and duties 
conscientiously per- 
formed are merely pur- 
chasable conveniences! 
How simple it is to ac- 
cept such service as a commodity rather 
than as a contribution in human and spiri- 
tual effort! 

We shall not forget the human and spirit- 
ual characteristics that have endeared Mrs. 
Stovel to us. She has always been a most 
competent and loyal servant. She has 
worked under adverse and trying condi- 
tions and she has kept calm; she has toiled 
and sacrificed and she has not complained; 
she has given of herself generously and 
she has asked no favor. Truly we are 
proud of Mrs. Stovel. 

It is with our best wishes that she enters 
upon her new work. 

—C. Stewart Nasu, M.D. 


*Reprinted from Hearing News. 
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How My Neighbor Overcame 
His Handicap 


By Acnes PauLine Ray 


ing creature—man and beast—eats and 


[ HAS often been stated that every liv- 
likes peanuts. Not only are peanuts 


valuable as a nutritive food, but they are . 


used for oil, fertilizer, ammunition, and 
hundreds of other things The shells and 
the vines are also very useful in different 
ways. 

Here in the Southwest near the central 
part of Texas, peanuts are the major money 
crops and have been for years. They have 
succeeded cotton in this section. 

My neighbor Joe Monroe finished high 
school in 1940. His favorite subject was 
agriculture. He was president of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America his senior year, 
and as a graduation gift his father and 
mother gave him three heifers, a registered 
bull, and four pigs. 

Due to a sandlot football injury, Joe was 
becoming deaf. He had undergone two 
operations in the past year, but his hearing 
had not improved. 

Joe worked on his father’s three-hundred 
acre farm for two years helping his father 
and caring for his cows and pigs. He 
earned enough money from the sale of the 
cows and pigs to purchase a farmall. He 
worked in a feed mill for six months and 
earned enough to buy a number of farm 
tools. He was a natural mechanic and 
could repair anything about a tractor, or 
anything that was run by machinery. 

In December 1942 he married his child- 
hood sweetheart, and rented a farm. He 
had tried to enlist in the navy but had been 
rejected because of his deafness. He said: 
“T’ll not let deafness keep me down, I'll 
grow peanuts all around!” He studied 
and worked out a number of his own ex- 
periments. He knew there were thousands 
of buyers for peanuts and their products. 
The prices were increasing, even though 
peanut production had increased two and 


one-half or perhaps three times since the 
beginning of the war. The demand for 
peanuts now is greater than ever before. 
There are so many uses for them that pea- 
nut production has really become a war 
necessity. The producers are doing every- 
thing they can to supply the demand which 
is increasing constantly. 

Just after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
peanut growers were asked to increase pro- 
duction by five million acres. The object 
of this expansion was to increase oil, food, 
and ammunition for civilians as well as for 
the armed forces. It has been reported 
that war purposes consumed thirty per cent 
of one year’s crop. 

Experiment stations throughout the pea- 
nut belt are trying to work out every phase 
of peanut production. Labor saving ma- 
chinery is being designed and tested. Home 
economists in the southern colleges are test- 
ing new uses for the peanut. Peanut re- 
cipe books are on sale, and a whole menu 
may be prepared exclusively from peanuts. 

In May 1944 Joe Monroe planted one 
hundred and fifty acres of peanuts. The 
growing season was favorable, and he 
worked from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day during the cultivating season. In the 
early part of November Joe harvested 
forty-five hundred bushels of peanuts. 
Most of them were grade A. He was paid 
$2.60 per bushel for all grade A’s, and 
$2.35 a bushel for grade B’s. He used 
one hundred pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
paying $2.75 per hundred pounds. He kept 
a hired man for six months and the amount 
paid for his services was $250. 

He spent $150.00 for shop work. A few 
hospital bills were paid, but Joe says he 
cleared more than ten thousand dollars on 
his last year’s crop and is now busy work- 
ing on his 1945 crop. He expected to 


(Continued on page 528) 
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ONDAY is always an adventure. 
M In fact, the adventure starts on 
Saturday. It begins when the lip 
reading teaching schedule for the next 


week goes up on the bulletin board. I find 


the column headed “Thompson” and run 
my eye down the list of ten (or more) pu- 
pils that will be mine for the next week. I 
read (for example): “Cox; Venagian; 
Lasky; Luigui; Czaska; Rainwater; Alli- 
boni: O’Donisch; Hopp; Cameau; Gai- 
Rainwater and Hall I have 
taught before, so they are known quanti- 
ties, but the rest are unknown combina- 
tions of home background, education, oc- 
cupation, experience, race, and nationality. 
That is what we get, week after week, in 
this Army General Hospital, and that is 
what makes teaching lip reading here the 
fascinating work it is. I look at that list 
of names, and I wonder what those ten or 
more pupils will turn out to be. Ten or 
more promises of interest and enjoyment; 
ten or more challenges to my teaching 
skill; ten or more opportunities to help 
someone along the road that deafness takes 
one. Ten or more adventures. 

Teaching is a give-and-take process. We 
give the best we have of skill and interest 
and understanding and experience; but we 
can listen as well as talk, and our pupils, 
in turn, give us much through the conver- 
sations that thread all our lessons. As I 
think back over the pupils I have taught 
here, these stand out especially in my mind. 
(All names are fictitious, of course.) 


A New Citizen 


There was Maas. Maas had been in this 
country only three years before he joined 
the Army. During a lesson we would come 
to many words new to him. At first he was 
a bit shy about admitting he did not know 
this word or that one, but I told him it was 
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Hears from a Teacher 
Who Shares Adventures 


nothing to be ashamed of, that none of us 
knows all the words in the dictionary, and 
that to ask about unfamiliar ones would be 
a good way to enlarge his vocabulary. So 
he promised to ask. Have you ever tried 
to explain words that you may have read 
or used for years, to one who has no idea 
of what they mean? If you have, you 
know that sometimes I was hard put to it 
to make a word intelligible to Maas. I 
managed pretty well until I came to the 
word “coy.” Not knowing me, you might 
not appreciate why Maas’s ever-ready sense 
of humor got a good workout when I re- 
sorted to acting out that word! 


The Colonel 


Colonel Ryan (we have had all ranks 
but generals, and | affirm that it is only a 
question of time until we have a general on 
the schedule) was much liked by all of us. 
Two adjectives will always describe him to 
me — “delightful” and “peppery.” One 
day I realized I was using more voice than 
usual in a lesson, so I asked him if he 
could hear me. “Can’t hear a damn thing!” 
he snapped. Less than sixty seconds later 
he was chuckling, as only he could chuckle, 
at a sentence that tickled his sense of hu- 
mor. Colonel Ryan was so disgusted be- 
cause he got sent home from overseas for 
treatment for his deafness “just as we aré 
about to make the Big Push that I’ve 
helped get ready for all this time,” he 
grumbled. 


The Pocket Testament 


Homer was youngish and plumpish, al- 
ways quiet and pleasant. One day he was 
telling me about the combat he had seen— 
eight major battles on the western front. 
“How is it,” I asked, “that all that fighting 
did not make you tense and nervous, as it 
does so many of the men who have been in 
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combat?” “Well.” he replied, “I had a 
pocket Testament that I read every day. 
And I prayed every day—in fact,” he 
added, with a smile, “I prayed several 
times a day. It made a difference.” Homer 
took all of his lessons with Barton, a 
younger man, and there seemed to be a real 
bond of affection between them. One day 
I was giving them some practice on prov- 
erbs, and | came to “A fool and his money 
are soon parted.” With a wink at me, 
Homer said to Barton, “See—that was 
what | was trying to tell you last night. 
Remember?” 


Two Young Artists 


I didn’t have the pleasure of teaching 
Simmons, but several times when I was 
not busy, he came in to chat with me. He 
was quite young, very deaf, and a decided- 
ly talented artist. He has won national art 
contests but he said to me, “I’m not inter- 
ested in contests any more. All I want is 
to paint something worthwhile. I must get 
at it. I’m already twenty-four.” I tried to 
tell him that he had lots of time ahead of 
him. “Even if I lived to be 500, that still 
wouldn’t be time enough to do what I 
want to do,” he answered. 

Toomey also had artistic abilities. One 
day I showed him a cartoon in the morn- 
ing paper, done by a locally famous car- 
toonist. He said, “I have a complete file 
of his cartoons. I hoped once to be a 
cartoonist myself, but I got switched into 
the art end of advertising.” Toomey tried 
his hand at oil painting while he was here, 
and he showed me excellent copies, in oils, 
of a photograph of his wife and a winter 
scene, done at the same time. He was sur- 
prised, and pleased, to find he could do so 
well at it. 


A North American Indian 


When Biggs took his first lesson with 
me, we started on a word drill, of three 
words, all of which I had to explain to 
him. Then he said, “I’m an Indian. I 
never had much contact with white people 
until I came into the Army. Many of 
your ways and your words are strange to 
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me, and I think some of them are silly.” 
He was not being “smart” or superior, he 
was just very simply stating a fact. And 
I replied honestly, “I think so, too!” Biggs 
was an excellent lip reader and he said he 
was learning so much through his lessons 
and practice classes. Later on I told him 
that he had taught me much more than I 
taught him. It happened that I had some 
spare time right after his lesson that week, 
so he would stay and talk about his work 
as forester in the Rockies, and about the 
Indians. 


Can You Name Five? 


Biggs said one day, “I often ask white 
people if they can name me five tribes of 
American Indians, and I have not yet 
found anyone who can do it offhand.” 
(Can you?) I did. and was proud of my- 
self, although I had no right to be, for 
Biggs told me enough to make me ashamed 
of my ignorance about something all Amer- 
icans should rightly know — something 
about the first and true Americans. (I was 
ashamed enough to do something about it, 
so I went to the library and got three books 
about Indians. One book had a map show- 
ing the location of Indian tribes in North 
America at the time of Columbus. Guess 
what I found! The only non-Indian name 
on that map was up in what is now South- 
western Canada, a tribe by the name of 
“Thompson.” I showed the name and the 
map to Biggs, saying, “And all these years 
I’ve thought I was Irish!” Biggs just 


grinned.) Biggs told me of many Indian 


customs, and of a few historical events 
that aren’t in the history books but that 
ought to be. One day he said, apropos of 
nothing in particular, “This spring I heard 
an Army chaplain say in a sermon that the 
American Indian lives closer to God than 
any other race or people.” “That could 
be,” I agreed. “Do you think he was 
right?” “Yes, I do,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “We live out-of-doors, and when we 
are troubled or need help, we go off alone 
into the woods, and talk to God. We live 
close to His Spirit.” — 
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Deafness Plus Charm 


One young officer, Lieutenant Hollyday, 
once said to me most seriously, “What is it 
about deafness that does something to peo- 
ple? All the hard of hearing people I 
know are the most charming persons. I 
had a deafened aunt and uncle, and they 
were as nice as could be. And every hard 
of hearing person here is, too.” I spared 
him the embarrassment of pointing out 
what he seemed to be most unconscious of, 
that he himself was interesting and “charm- 
ing,” too. We all enjoyed teaching him. 


A Young Negro 


Perth was a young colored man. The in- 
formation slip attached to his lesson card 
stated that he had only been through the 
second grade in school, so I was prepared 
for someone who would not be able to read 
or write, whose vocabulary might be very 
limited. I was wrong. Perth could read 
and write very well. Perth knew more 
about a variety of subjects than many a 
High School graduate. And Perth was 
proud of the fact, as well he might be, for 
he had taught himself. “Miss Thompson,” 
he said, “anyone can learn if he really 
wants to, and he doesn’t have to go to 
school to do it, either.” Perth arrived here 
with chips on both shoulders, but in the 
atmosphere of friendly helpfulness he 
found here, he took the chips off, and be- 
came very cheerful. He loved a good joke, 
even one on himself, and he was always 
laughing about something. 


And All These, Too 


But, paraphrasing St. Paul, “But what 
shall I more say? For time would fail me 
to tell” of Neely, the sergeant who was al- 
ways telling me how intelligent he was; of 
Carter, the lawyer, who could (and did) 
quote Shakespeare by the column; of 
Foote, who had made up his mind that the 
loss of one eye wasn’t going to make any 
more difference than it absolutely had to, 
even if he did bump into things once in a 
while; of Hunt, the amateur strong man, 
and all the others among the interesting 
pupils that have come to me for lessons. 


oll 


No words can convey an adequate picture 
of the personalities we have the privilege 
of meeting and teaching. 


Now it is another weekend, and Monday 
is just around the corner. I have twelve 
pupils on my schedule for next week. 
Three of them I had this week; the other 
nine are new to me. What will they be 
like? What will set each of them off from 
any others I ever had? And as I wonder 
about them, perhaps some of them have al- 
ready seen the schedule and are wondering 
the same about their teacher. Most of our 
pupils change teachers once a week. Mayle 
to them, too, Monday is an adventure. 

—Marcaret M. THompson. 


* * * 


The Volta Bureau’s good friend John A. 
Ferrall has secured and bound for us a 
copy of The Catholic World for July 1945. 
Among its articles is a delightful one by a 
hard of hearing octogenarian about which 
another item will be published. Just now. 
we want to share with the Service Club a 
poem from that same issue, which makes 
us feel very, very proud of our boys who 
worked and waited so long in England. 
The poet is a Catholic chaplain in the 
Royal Air Forces, who spent nineteen 
months with the American boys. 


TO AMERICANS IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
By A. B. Purpie 


When you are gone, 

And all our sky is empty of your wings, 
And every field and garden still, 

Save where the throstle sings 

And waters murmur by the mill, 

When we await 

In vain your footfall at the door, 

We shall remember, and remembering sigh 
For dear familiar faces seen no more! 


Youth’s bright battalions, you came 

And fanned the native coldness of our hearts 
To flame 

Of love, which time shall never quench: 

You loved our little ones, 

To age a seemly reverence paid, 

Showed knightly courtesy 

To country maid: 

Our folk accepted you as sons! 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


A Room Full of Lip Readers 
| WENT to a party the other day—it 


seems I am always telling about parties 

in this column, but that is no indication 
that my days are a feverish round of 
gaiety. Anyhow, this was a rather signifi- 
cant gathering. It was at the home of a 
young deaf couple, and all the guests were 
deaf—not hard of hearing; deaf. Most of 
them were graduates of schools for the 
deaf, and a good many were also graduates 
of colleges for the hearing. As is almost 
inevitable in any group of deaf persons, 
there was some signing, but even those 
who were talking in signs were using 
speech at the same time; and I could go 
up to any of them, say, “What are you talk- 
ing about?” and get an answer in fluent 
speech. Almost everyone there could have 
won a lip reading tournament. In fact, 
one of the older men had such a flow of 
language and was such an A-] lip reader, 
I thought he had normal hearing. He 
thought the same about me, and we con- 
versed for some time before we learned the 
contrary. I was astounded when he told 
me he had been stone deaf since early 


childhood. 


What impressed me most about the 
group, aside from the facile speech and lip 
reading, was the obvious social adjustment 
presented by a fairly iarge number of deaf 
adults, all gathered under one roof. Of 
course, a captious critic could immediately 
assert that if they had been really adjusted 
they would not all have been under one 
roof, but would have been scattered around 
among the hearing population. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them are scattered 
around in the course of getting a living, 
and the majority of them talk and read the 
lips well enough to get along anywhere. 
Their being drawn together socially is just 
another facet of the undeniable truth that 
deafness is a highly technical infirmity. 
While deaf people may be able to hold 


their own in the business world, when 


they want to relax socially they are apt to 
follow the line of least resistance and go 
where they will be accepted at the expendi- 
ture of the least amount of effort. Deafness 
is a strong social bond, strong enough, in- 
deed, to bridge the gulf between age and 
youth. The ages of the guests at this gath- 
ering ran, I should say, from 20 to 50, but 
they were all having a grand time to- 
gether. 

I was struck by the variety of ways of 
getiing a living that were represented. 
There were two chemical analysts, both 
with good laboratory jobs; there was a cer- 
tified public accountant, who has passed a 
bar examination; there were several drafts- 
men from Lockheed; there, were two hand- 
some young women who, for six years, 
owned and operated a successful beauty 
parlor. (Incidentally, the beauty parlor is 
still going strong, but when the girls mar- 
ried and began to raise families, they sold 
their interest.) One of the older men pres- 
ent was at one time night manager of the 
pressroom of the Los Angeles Times, but is 
now supervising a group of fifty deaf men 
in another printing plant. One of the 
young women is employed in the payroll 
office of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. I did not have time to find out 
what all the others did for a living, but it 
was pretty obvious that there were no un- 
employed among the group. 


The Influence of the Volta Bureau 


‘Another thing I noticed was that the life 
of almost every person in the room had at 
some time or other been touched by the 
Volta Bureau. Most of the young men and 
women are on the Volta Bureau’s list of 
deaf graduates of schools and colleges for 
the hearing. Some of them were “Volta 
Bureau babies,” since their parents wrote 
to Washington for information when the 
deafness was first discovered. The mother 
of at least one of the young.girls is still a 
member of a Volta Bureau roundabout let- 
ter. The two beauty operators were fea- 
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tured in a VoLTA ReEvIEW article. (The 
young man who wrote the article was also 
at the party.) It might almost have been 
called a Volta Bureau gathering. At any 
rate I didn’t have to explain to anybody 
what the Volta Bureau is! 


A Hearing Aid in a Hospital 
Speaking of jobs, here is a letter from a 
lady who is holding down a position that 
might easily be called impossible for a per- 
son with defective hearing: 


Through a recent change in positions 
and localities, 1 am proving to myself that, 
despite a handicap, one may leave the old, 
well known duties and familiar scenes and 
adapt oneself to new ones. Because of a 
sinus condition, | came West to try a 
change of climate for a year, and I ob- 
tained a position right away, in a hospital. 

I am in a sixty-bed community hospital, 
partly sponsored by the Commonwealth of 
New York, although it is in central Utah. 
My position is house supervisor on an 
eight hour shift. My duties vary. I must 
meet the doctors, nurses, patients, the pa- 
tients’ families, and the office help. I must 
attend the emergency cases that are 
brought here. I must know at all times 
where to find the answers to all questions. 


Accidents mean thinking first of the pa- 
tients, for that is what hospitals are for; 
secondly, of the doctor, for in these days a 
doctor is a very busy person; and that is 
where the nurse comes in. She must save 
time for him and for the hospital, and still 
think always of the patient. 

My hearing aid is sufficient in most in- 
stances. The few exceptions are the criti- 
cally ill patients, and I try to avoid them 
whenever I can. Lip reading is a great as- 
set. However, when people are critically 
ill, a kind word, assuring them that they 
are doing well and that they had better not 
try to talk, is all that is necessary. Often a 
firm handclasp is sufficient. 

I assist in the’ obstetrical department in 
several capacities. The only place I am re- 
jected is in the operating room. I have 
proved for myself that if we have a firm 
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desire to perform real service, and if we are 
honest with our employers and ourselves, 
we hard of hearing get along very well. 
We must, however, try to adjust to other 
people’s ways. 

The hospital is in a valley high in the 
Rocky Mountains, a place of scenic gran- 
deur. The beautiful, snow capped Timpan- 
ogos Mountain rises majestically over 
twelve thousand feet. The country round- 
about is interesting. Industrialists, miners, 
merchants, farmers, doctors and lawyers all 
have pieces of ground they can call their 
own. 


My trip here from the East was thrilling. 
Never having been west of Chicago, I en- 
joyed to the utmost the scenery I viewed 
along the way. Coming through the Rock- 
ies, | saw fish jump from the streams, deer 
come down the mountainside in the eve- 
ning to drink, and rugged cattle grazing all 
along the way. Flocks of sheep were feed- 
ing, and the sun set gloriously over the 
mountains. 


M. O’B., Utan. 


There’s a lady who makes the best of her 
opportunities, and who surely puts dis- 
satisfied people to shame. There’s a pretty 
good sermon in that letter. 


A Letter from Washington 


And here is a letter that came to me 
marked “Personal,” but is too good to bury 
in my scrap book. The author is well 
known to readers of this column, just as 
her cartoonist father is well known and 
beloved by every living soul in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

You may recall that during your last 
evening here (Good Friday) I told you 
the Library of Congress was going to hold 
a big exhibition of Father’s cartoons, se- 
lected from many originals—a gift we 
had made them. Well, we had told them 
we would give a great many more than we 
had arranged at that time—in fact, 554 
were all | had succeeded in identifying and 
dating up to December, 1944, and few 
more I had done early this year; and when 
the Library asked for some more recent 
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than 1934, where I had lejt off in Decem- 
ber, | was determined to get the gift up to 
date. But I had only five weeks, as the 
Library wanted to open the exhibition June 
1, and had to have all the stuff by May 3. 
Well, | actually got it done, with help from 
Father and Mother, but it was a close 
squeak, The man who came with a trunk 
from the Library took the last few cartoons 
out of my hand; I was sitting on the din- 
ing room floor wrapping them up. 
Simultaneously, Mother was going over 
thousands of old letters dating from the 
1880's. The Library wanted to borrow 
various personal things, like photographs 
of Father at different ages, letters from 
prominent persons (they asked if we had 
any!) who had been used in Father’s car- 


toons, books Father had illustrated (he’s . 


done about 40) and various other things. 
We had never classified any of this stuff; 
The letters were all jammed in old cartons 
down in the basement. Mother got Robert to 
dredge them up, and altogether he found 
12 enormous ones, going back to the let- 
ters Mother received from other beaux in 
her teens, along with letters from all the 
presidents of the U.S.A. since McKinley, 
senators, congressmen, other public men, 
distinguished foreigners (Marshal Foch, 
Harry Lauder, Sir Thomas Lipton, and 
others just as miscellaneous). The Library 
threw up its hands, chose what it could use, 
and got up a swell show, which opened 
June 1 and is to continue until August 15. 
It occupies the finest gallery there—second 
floor, north wing, twin to the Pennell gal- 
lery. I wish you could see it. You would 
appreciate the beautiful installation, the su- 
perb labels written by the Library’s his- 
torian to interpret the events depicted in 
the cartoons, the judicious choice of letters 
and photographs, our guest book and auto- 
graph albums, and even a copy of the 
Review, with Father’s sketch of the 
House of Lords that illustrated my trav- 
elogue. And there was Father’s sketch book 
started when he was twelve years old, with 
(wholly imaginative) sketches of Gar field’s 
assassination and Guiteau’s hanging; an- 
other sketch book dating from the time he 
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was seventeen; and also his Valentines and 
other little love gifts to Mother. I’ve been 
over six times since the show opened. One 
of the guards told me it had drawn the 
largest number of visitors of any exhibi- 
tion there since Pearl Harbor. 

But although the Library took what it 
wanted by May 3, Father and I couldn't 
separate Mother from the old letters. She 
got into a frenzy about classifying them, 
and spent evening after evening, sitting in 
an island in the sea of carton boxes, with 
the stuff. spread all over the place. All of 
this brought on by a great honor! ... 

We are all pleased with Truman. Father 
was thrilled over Jimmy Byrnes’ appoint. 
ment, and went to the White House to see 
him sworn in. | went to the White House 
myself May 29 to a beautiful tea party 
given by Mrs. Truman and Margaret to 
newspaper women. They showed us the 
whole second floor, completely done over 
for the first time in sixteen years or so. 

F.S. B., District or CoLuUMBIA. 


Bus Travel for the Deafened 


My animadversions on air travel aroused 
one of my correspondents, who writes to 
affirm that air travel is much easier than 
bus travel if you have hearing difficulties. 


Travelling by bus is even more precari- 
ous for the deafened than travelling by air. 
Whenever I travel by bus, my bus always 
seems to leave at the same time as dozens 
of others. As most bus stations have only 
one gate, and | can’t hear the announcer, 
I present my ticket to the gateman every 
time I see people surging out of the waiting 
room. Of course, | am turned away again 
and again, and then when I finally hit upon 
the right time, and go through the gate, | 
discover many busses, all lined up and 
waiting. I board the right one by the trial 
and error method. 

Once on, I cannot relax as one can on a 
plane. The seats on a bus are not condu- 
clve to comfort, and I seem always to at- 
tract fat people as seat mates. 1 cannot 
hear the bus driver announce the stations, 
and I never know the length of time we are 
allowed at a stop over, so there is always 
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the possibility that the bus will pull out 
without me if I linger too long over a cup 
of coffee. If my destination is a town that 
is strange to me, I have to be alert or | 
may miss it. 

Plane travel is much easier. At least it 
was for me when I flew from Mexico City 
to New York. It is true, | was grounded 
over night in Brownsville, Texas, but I was 
passed from one pair to another of such 
smothly efficient hands that I experienced 
no’excitement or discomfort. When I was 
at last on my way to New York, the stew- 
ardess showered me with such attention 
that I felt like an Arab prince. A delight- 
ful dinner as we flew over the Gulf of 
Mexico, a good night’s sleep through the 
Southland, and then we were at La Guardia 
airport almost before I knew it. Prear- 
rangements provided a 
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keep your wits about you and follow the 
signs. However, each to his own taste. 
At the party I described above, I heard 
a truly horrendous tale of what happened 
to two young deaf men who were travelling 
from East to West by bus to take jobs in a 
printing establishment that had advertised 
for deaf workers. They were half way 
across the country when their bus stopped 
for a few minutes at a small town, and. 
getting off to stretch their legs, they were 
left behind. Learning that there would not 
be another bus for some hours, they de- 
cided to hitch hike to a larger town to 
catch another bus. They caught a ride as 
far as a small town in Nebraska, and were 
walking through the town, conversing in 
the sign language, trying to decide what to 
do next, when they were suddenly arrested. 


Although they had pa- 


limousine for the pas- 
sengers, and all I had to 
do was to step into it 
and be driven to my 
hotel. 

On the other hand, 


Talk Things Over 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


pers to prove who they 
were and where they 
were going, and money 
to prove they were not 
vagrants, they were 
thrown into jail. It 


when I returned to the 
West Coast by train, I had one difficulty 
after’ another. Taxies were hard to find 
and I was late and barely made the sta- 
tion. Then I confronted the many gates 
on two different levels at the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. I walked down the ramp to 
the wrong end of the train, and had to 
walk all the way back to my car. When 
I finally found my berth, someone was oc- 
cupying it. There was a mix-up in the 
tickets, and we had to wait for the con- 
ductor to straighten us out. When the train 
pulled into Oakland, I was still asleep, as 
the porter had forgotten to call me, and 
I had to scramble to get off the train. 

Yes, flying is the best bet for the hard 
of hearing and the deaf. 

A. S., CALIFORNIA. 


Take Your Choice 


Well, I have travelled all sorts of ways, 
and, as far as getting around without hear- 
ing is concerned, I find trains the easiest 
method, especially if you board them at 
large terminals. All you have to do is 


seems that a farmer in 
the neighborhood had some weeks previ- 
ously befriended a deaf (?) man who 
used signs, and who had made off with 
the farmer’s money. Because they were 
using signs, these boys were held until 
the farmer could come and look them 
over and decide that neither of them was 
the one who had robbed him. When they 
were finally released, instead of apologiz- 
ing to them and trying to make up for 
holding them on false suspicion, the sheriff 
took them to the edge of town in his car, 
put them out on the prairie, and fired his 
gun in the air very dramatically several 
times as an indication that he wanted them 
to get out of town and keep going. They 
arrived at the West Coast in time to secure 
their jobs, and they have proved to be 
reliable and efficient workmen. 

I don’t know just what the moral is; 
whether it is that bus travel is hard on the 
deaf, or that provincial sheriffs ought to 
mind their manners. Anyhow, that is the 
story. Sincerely yours, 

Martuer. 


it 

in 
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The Volta Review 


In the Books and Magazines 


Detecting Deafness in Infancy 
The Ascertainment of Deafness in Infancy 


and Early Childhood, by I. R. Ewing and 
A. W. G. Ewing, Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Laryngology and Otology (Eng- 
land), Vol. LIX, No. 9, September 1944. 
25 pages, paper bound. Headley Broth- 
ers, 109 Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Eng- 
land. Limited number available, on re- 
quest, from the Volta Bureau. 


All of us in the United States who are 
interested in the early discovery and edu- 
cation of deaf children have devised our 
own ways of determining whether or not a 
child’s hearing is defective, but it has re- 
mained for Dr. and Mrs. Ewing again to 
make a contribution to the whole profes- 
sion by producing a report of scientific 
studies in this subject. The booklet is short 
and easily read, and every word will be of 
interest to teachers, parents, nurses, or 
physicians; in fact, to all those who have 
the welfare of children at heart. 

The pamphlet is divided into two parts. 
with an appendix. Part One describes the 
study made by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing of nor- 
mal children in English war nurseries. The 
purpose of the study was to find out: (1) 
to what kind of sounds ordinary children 
pay most attention, (2) how they respond 
to sounds which interest them, (3) what 
kind of sounds they appear to ignore. 
Ninety-one children between the ages of 
0.2 years and 4.11 years were studied, and 
upon the findings of these studies the au- 
thors drew conclusions as to the types and 
efficacy of certain tests of hearing for chil- 
dren under five years of age. 

Using the same stimuli and procedures 
as in testing “ordinary children,” the au- 
thors surveyed 170 cases in which “deaf- 
ness was suspected or feared.” This survey 
is reported in Part Two—the section of 
particular interest to educators of the deaf. 
It describes the testing of children between 
the ages of 2 to 11 months, 1 to 1.11 years, 
2 to 2.11 years, and 3 to 4.11 years. The 
Ewings conclude (1) that “these tests 
proved to be a reliable means of detecting 
deafness,” and (2) that “from the results 


of the tests it was possible to form an opin. 
ion about the special educational treatment 
each child needed.” 

The appendix consists of less than three 
pages of print, but it holds a great deal of 
material for thought. Briefly stated, it re- 
ports the results of tests administered to the 
following groups: 

a. Children in War Nurseries 

b. Partially Deaf Children 

c. Severely Deaf Children 

d. Totally Deaf Children 

Under these headings the ages of the 
children are given, together with the types 
and distances of the stimuli used, and the 
responses made. 

Whether or not American schools will 
wish to follow this program of testing ex- 
actly as it is described, the fact remains 
that we are once again indebted to the 
Ewings for a real contribution in the pub- 
lication of a clear and concise report on a 
much-needed phase of work. The pamphlet 
could be read profitably by everyone to 
whom little children are brought for exami- 
nations and check-ups, and it really is a 
must for all persons closely connected with 
work for young deaf children. 


—Mary c New. 


Guidance for Veterans 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. 
Prepared by a Committee of the National 
Research Council. Published by The In- 
fantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Paper cover, 244 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This neat little pocket manual will help 


returning service men and women answer 
some of the problems that will face them in 
their new life after discharge, for years of 
absence have wrought actual changes in 
people, homes and communities; and in 
some cases men’s memories of former con- 
ditions have changed. 

The table of contents reveals the scope 
of subjects considered: Choosing a Job, 
Learning New Skills, Getting Married, The 
Veteran as a Citizen, Injury to Sight or 
Hearing, to mention a few. 
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For those with impaired hearing there 
is a brief description of lip reading, and 
for men who have any kind of physical de- 
fect there is a brief morale booster called 
“Emotional Difficulties.” It is also stated 
that three out of four men who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss in the Army are bene- 
fited by wearing electrical hearing aids. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
of the two inside cover illustrations one 
shows a serviceman wearing a hearing aid 
while consulting an ear specialist. And it 
doubled the interest of the staff at the 
Volta Bureau to recognize, in the uniform 
of the otologist, their friend Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marion Mobley, who inaugurated 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington the 
first work done by the Army for the re- 
habilitation of the deafened. 


The Disabled Veteran 


The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1945. 
Two hundred forty pages. Single copies 
in paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 3457 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

This special number, of which 181 pages 
are devoted to the disabled veteran, con- 


tains chapters on Magnitude and Nature of 


_ the Problem, Legislation, Physical and 


Mental Rehabilitation, Retraining and Re- 
employment, Individual and Social Adjust- 
ment, and Implications for Educational 
Agencies. Among the authors we find such 
familiar names as Frank T. Hines, John 
N. Smith, Jr., Michael J. Shortley, K. Ver- 


non Banta, and Eduard C. Lindeman. 


The chapter on The Physically Disabled 
was prepared by the Technical Information 
Division of the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army. Speaking of the 
deafened, the authors say: 

“There were about four thousand sol- 
diers who were totally or partially deaf, 
hospitalized during 1944. It is estimated 
that out of every thousand soldiers hos- 
pitalized, about one will have impaired 
hearing, 35 per cent of these will be suffi- 
ciently disabled to be discharged, and of 


these, 2 per cent will be 50 per cent or more 
disabled. . . . 
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“Almost without exception, when the 
soldier with seriously impaired hearing 
leaves the hospital he can hear, either with 
his eyes or with the help of a hearing aid. 
More than half of those with hearing im- 
pairments who are rehabilitated in mili- 
tary hospitals are returning to duty. Oth- 
ers continue on to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for vocational training or further 
education.” 

The very practical and common-sense 
chapter on The Mentally or Emotionally 
Handicapped Veteran by the brilliant Wil- 
liam C. Menninger concludes with a sug- 
gestion which might well be adopted by 
leagues for the hard of hearing. He says: 

“Communities which have been starved 
for men as leaders of youth and commu- 
nity activity should make a planned effort 
to induce the returning men to accept some 
such responsibility. The contacts with 
other men, women, and youth will help 
the veteran to feel at home and needed. 
They will enrich his experience in a crea- 
tive way after his service in a more or 
less destructive role.” 

Here is a thought to console grumblers, 
that is, the not-too-gloomy grumblers: 
“The American privilege to grumble has 
proved to be one of the most important 
escape valves in aiding our men to accept 
these demands (of regimentation) , especial- 
ly in submitting to authority.” 

This special number of The Annals 
should be read by every person related to 
or interested in disabled veterans. 


Major Health Organizations 


National Health Agencies: A Survey with 
Especial Reference to Voluntary Associa- 
tions. By Harold M. Cavins. Published 
by the American Council on Publie Af- 
fairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, 
D. C. Cloth, 252 pages, $3.00. 

This is the story of national voluntary 
health agencies and how they sprang into 
being in the early part of the twentieth 
century, a response to social awakening. 
In 1900 Dr. Adolphus S. Knopf, a New 
York City physician interested in tuber- 
culosis, had said in a winning contes* 
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essay: “To combat consumption as a dis- 
ease of the masses requires the combined 
action of a wise government, well-trained 
physicians, and an intelligent people.” This 
statement offers a model formula for the 
program of the educational-promotional 
type of voluntary health agency. Following 
the formation of the National Tuberculosis 
Association in 1904, other national or- 
ganizations followed, and blindness, can- 
cer, child health, dental health, mental 
hygiene, impaired hearing and a score of 
other conditions of vital importance to 
individuals and communities began to re- 
ceive widespread attention. 

The book evaluates the work of these na- 
tional health agencies and shows how they 
have influenced government health activi- 
ties, legislation and the health habits of 
individuals. A complete reading shows 
that a rather definite pattern of procedure 
has developed in these voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

One chapter is headed “American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing,” but about 
one half of the material is devoted to the 
work of Alexander Graham Bell and the 
Volta Bureau. The author is careful to 
discriminate between the needs of the deaf 
child and the hard of hearing child. 

Educators and social and health workers 
are indebted to Mr. Cavins for assembling 
this material, sifting it so carefully, and 
presenting it factually and at the same time 
entertainingly. 


Deafness in Fiction 


Deafness is often introduced in fiction 
because of its inherent qualities of tragedy, 
poignancy, or ludicrousness, but those with 
a real loss of hearing seldom find the char- 
acterizations realistic. However, it must 
be admitted that “I Am Different,” the 
story of a girl who had lost her hearing 
and believed that she was doomed to walk 
her way alone, is above the average. 

It is true that the lover talked hard and 
fast and the lady never missed a cue. (Such 
is the uninformed public’s idea of lip read- 
ing.) He talked hard and fast about the 
fenestration operation, too, and persuaded 
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her and her mother to have it performed. 

How simple to have her hearing restored 
and give the tale an old fashioned story. 
book ending! But, no, nothing of the 
kind. The operation failed, but he loved 
her for her beauty and her own dear self 
and so they were married. 

Modern Romances ( August number) has 
made real romance even out of deafness 
and operations. 


Does Education Pay? 
Education: An Investment in People, by the 

Committee on Education, Chamber of 

Commerce of the U. S., Washington 6, 

D. C. Cardboard, 56 pages, 50 cents. 

This is largely a collection of charts, in- 
dicating graphically the cost of :education 
and the return in standards of living and 
income earned. At least the charts and 
reading matter which give this information 
are the crux of the whole thing, for they 
prove conclusively that education is a busi- 
ness investment and one which yields big 
returns. There are many other charts, 
showing the per capita cost and the extent 
of education by states, the salaries paid to 
teachers, and other practical features in 
which business men are interested. 

The print and format are a joy to the 
eye and the contents deserve the careful 
study of every parent, teacher, and public 
minded citizen in the country. 


Mr. Ernst’s Autobiography 


The Best Is Yet . . . : By Morris Ernst. 
Harper & Bros., New York. Cloth, 
291 p. Price, $3.00. 


Full of zest for living, Morris Ernst re- 
veals in his new book the varied interests 
which have made his life a happy one. 
He introduces many of his friends, the 
great, the near-great, and the humble; he 
discusses the law and cases he has de- 
fended, the principles of civil liberties he 
believes in; he tells of trips he and his 
family have enjoyed, of sailing, scientific 
experiments, woodworking. One gets a 
feeling of intense admiration for a person 
whose experience encompasses so much, 
yet “so much” tends to defeat the informal 
tone the author intended for the book. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Don’t Believe He Is Totally Deaf 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

| was very much interested in the insert 
entitled “Parents Please Help” in the June 
issue of the Votta Review. At first I 
thought it was referring to my baby as he 
was just eight months old when we dis- 
covered his deafness, and nine months old 
when we wrote to you. He is now almost 
20 months old and we can see a big im- 
provement in him. He responds always to 
his name called loudly from behind, some- 
times at a distance of twelve feet. An ear 
specialist. Dr. Lewis in Boston, tested him 
and said that he seemed to have consider- 
able hearing left, but that a child so young 
with even a slight hearing loss would be 
slow to talk and understand. We feel so 
much more encouraged though than we did 
at first. when Ronnie was nine months old 
and appeared totally deaf. 

My advice to this other parent (if it is 
not my boy you were referring to) is not 
to believe that the child is totally deaf until 
he is a little older. Continue to test his 
hearing and write down results. Hold him 
and sing to him, close to his ear. Let him 
play with as many children as_ possible. 
I haven’t been at this really long enough 
to give advice, and really need lots of it 
myself. Would you please send me sugges- 
tions that the parents of the older deaf 
children have sent in? I know now that 
Ronnie is only hard of hearing and yet it 
is going to take a great deal of time to 
teach him. 

We are receiving the Tracy Course and 
it is wonderful. Ronnie is a little young 
for most of the exercises, but we continue 
to read to him and talk through the vibra- 
tube to him, which he dearly loves. 

My husband, a lieutenant in the Navy, 
is being transferred to California and we 
shall spend some time in Los Angeles, 
where I hope to visit the John Tracy Clinic. 
My mail will be forwarded from here until 
we have an address at which time I shall 
let you know. Thanks again for your won- 


derful Votta Review and all the help you 
have given people like me. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. C., NortH CAROLina. 


Don’t Ever Give Up 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

In the June issue of the Votta Review 
you ask for help for the parents of a little 
deaf boy, nine months old. I discovered 
Barry’s deafness at the age of 10 months 
and we've come a long way since then. 

Reputable otologists in New York said 
they could do nothing—lI never gave up 
and now at 2 years and 5 months Barry 
says a few words, has a good sized lip 
reading vocabulary, is being fitted with a 
hearing aid. Here are my suggestions: 

1. Write Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 1805 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., and tell 
him your whole story. If he can help, he 
will. He is a pioneer in the field of treat- 
ing deaf children and treats every problem 
as his own. (Of course there are many 
good ear specialists who understand how 
to treat little children and advise their par- 
ents. I have named one because I know 
what he did for my son.) 

2. Go to the public library and get “The 
Little Deaf Child” by John Dutton Wright 
and read and reread the first half of the 
book several times. 

3. Treat your child as a normally hear- 
ing child in every respect except that you 
must learn to speak into his ear constantly 
in a loud voice, sing into his ear, put his 
ear near the radio whenever possible. Let 
him feel for all possible vibrations. We’ve 
had earphones attached to our radio. Try 
this! 

4. Direct his eyes to your lips whenever 
possible. I used to tap his face and then 
my lips in order to get him to look at me. 

Good luck—and don’t ever give up until 
your child has reached the maximum of his 
hearing and lip reading ability! 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. A. G., New York City. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Conserving Hearing in Cook County 


In 1938 the WPA of Illinois made hear- 
ing surveys in Cook County, but there was 
little or no follow-up work. Two years 
later the Cook County Public Health Unit 
was organized and three years after that 
the Health Unit and the Chicago Society 
for the Hard of Hearing got together and 
planned a hearing conservation program 
that would produce results. 

The testing began in 1943 and was car- 
ried on in the County schools and also in 
Oak Park and LaGrange. Children were 
referred to ear specialists, and clinics co- 
operated by accepting indigent children. 
At the same time the school boards in 
Chicago Heights and River Forest organ- 
ized special classes for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 


During the school year 1943-44 over 
12,000 school children were tested. During 
the year 1944-45 nearly 5,000 children had 
group tests and over 2,500 had pure tone 
tests. In addition such communities as 
LaGrange, Cicero, Western Springs and 
Skokie were assisted. 


An eleven-year-old boy, who had pre- 
viously been diagnosed as having chronic 
ear trouble, was found to be so impaired 
that he was placed in a special class for 
the hard of hearing. An overweight girl 
of fourteen showed a marked loss, due to a 
vitamin deficiency. Since she has received 


—Lewis Carroll. 


medical treatment there is a marked im. 
provement. 

In reporting these and other cases in the 
May number of the News, the bulletin of 
the Chicago Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the Cook County Public Health Unit 
acknowledges the splendid cooperation of 
the Chicago Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the Division of Services for Crippled 
‘Children, the University of Illinois and the 
Maico Company. The Health Unit looks 
for greater progress in the future, when 
more audiometers will be available and 
when greater interest will be shown by all 
health agencies and schools. 


New Audio Testing Assembly 


A program for prevention and correction 
of hearing defects has its foundation in 
accurate, easily made hearing tests. Spe- 
cialized acoustical laboratories provide the 
means for comprehensive tests but, natu- 
rally, they are not available to the public. 
So-called quiet rooms for tests present 
many difficulties, such as noise leaks under 
the earphone of the audiometer, or ait- 
borne noise entering the ear when a bone 
conduction test is being made. 

To obviate these difficulties, Dr. Norman 
A. Watson, University of California, Los 
Angeles, has assembled an audio testing 
outfit which consists of an adjustable chair 
and chin rest; a pair of large, adjustable, 
acoustically-treated air-conditioned source 
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boxes to be placed one over each ear; and 
an adjustable bone-conduction vibrator, 
mounted so as to rest on the center of the 
forehead of the person being tested. 

Tests made at the University indicate 
that the source boxes eliminate room noises 
with levels up to 40-45 decibels for a nor- 
mally hearing person; and that the boxes 
shield against stray air radiation from the 
bone vibrator so that accurate bone-con- 
duction tests can be made at high frequen- 
cies. The system is especially effective for 
testing cases in which one ear is normal 
and the other severely impaired. 


Hard of Hearing Children in 
San Diego 


When Mrs. Margaret Radcliffe was em- 
ployed to direct social work in the San 
Diego Society for the Hard of Hearing, it 
was decided that considerable attention 
should be devoted to children. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe was a hard of hearing child herself 
and knew the stumbling blocks along the 
childhood path. She is also a lip reading 
teacher and a student of aural problems. 

Once a week she goes to Anthony Home, 
where children of all ages, from mere 
babies to older boys and girls awaiting trial 
or transfer to a correctional institution, are 
housed temporarily. There are three sepa- 
rate units, the nursery, minimum detention, 
and maximum unit. Mrs. Radcliffe tests 
the hearing of these children and turns the 


‘findings over to the superintendent of the 


Home and to the Probation Office. They 
become part of the court record and insofar 
as possible the court sees that recommenda- 
tions for medical care and educational ad- 
justments of children with a hearing loss 
are carried out. As the work is fairly new, 
no definite evaluation has been made yet, 
but probation officers say that they have 
been helped in adjusting many of the chil- 
dren. The San Diego Society bought the 
audiometer to be used in making the hear- 
ing tests. 

Mrs. Radcliffe discovered two children 
in their teens whom she had known in an- 
other city, where they had been interesting, 
spirited, and well behaved. Increasing deaf.- 
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ness and lack of understanding among 
their elders that this was the cause behind 
their seeming badness had sent them from 
one bit of exhibitionism to another in an 
effort to get attention until the law stepped 
in. 
The San Diego Society also conducts lip 
reading classes for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at the headquarters on Saturday 
mornings. Hearing tests are given to any 
who apply for this service. The Society is 
cooperating with the public schools and of- 
fering its aid to supplement the regular 
educational work. 


Sesqui-Centennial 


The North Carolina School for the Deaf 
at Morganton was established in 1894 on 
the wooded summit of Spa Hill, with a 
tract of two hundred acres for a campus. 
The Board of Directors, in selecting the 
site, had an eye to the future. Now that 
fifty years have passed, the school has pub- 
lished a one hundred fifty page book, giv- 
ing historical facts about the school and 
biographical sketches of the Directors, su- 
perintendents, principals and teachers who 
have made it what it is, a progressive edu- 
cational institution, 

The author of the historical report is 
Mr. Otis A. Betts, vice president of the 
present Board of Directors. The illustra- 
tions are copious and tell their own stories 
of fine buildings, modern and varied equip- 
ment, and students trained to meet the chal- 
lenge of a hearing world on. graduation. 
One picture dates back to 1850 and shows 
the flower-and-vine embellished masthead 
of The Deaf Mute Casket published at the 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind 
at Raleigh, which was the first school of its 
kind in North Carolina. The printing of 
the book was done at the school. 

The chapter on “Institutions Exerting 
Great Influence in the Education of the 
Deaf” contains historical sketches and illus- 
trations of the Volta Bureau and Gallaudet 
College, both in Washington, D. C. 

Many friends join in good wishes for 
the School for the Deaf at Morganton. 


Ne 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Dr. Forrester 


A Resolution in Memory of 
Dr. T. C. FoRRESTER 


Adopted by the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf 


A valuable member of our Association 
and a loyal friend passed away on May 
22nd, 1945. ; 

His life was filled with worthwhile inter- 
ests and deeds, to all of which he gave full 
measure of help and strength. 

During his full membership in the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, he was 
active and ready at all times. During the 
years 1930-1943 he served well as Secre- 
tary, carrying all the responsibilities which 
that office implies. 

We, of the membership, wish to record 
here, memories of pleasant comradeship 
with him, admiration for his sterling qual- 
ities and gratitude for all he has done for 


the Association and the field of education. 
To the members of his family, our sin- 
cere sympathy is extended. We mourn his 
loss but we must, herewith, leave a record 
of thankfulness for so many years of his 
unfaltering service, even to the end. 


Handicapped by Loss of Hearing 


A reprint has been received of a paper 
delivered by Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, before the Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina, and published in 
the North Carolina Medical Journal for 
March, 1945. Dr. Rankin spoke on “The 
Education of a Child Handicapped by Loss 
of Hearing.” The chief purpose of his ad- 
dress was to clarify in the minds of the 
physicians of the State the true function of 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
He described especially the needs of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing as contrasted 
with the needs of children unable to speak 
because of a mental handicap, and ex- 
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plained that mentally handicapped children 
were not eligible for the School for the 
Deaf. Emphasis was laid on the service 
that can be rendered by physicians who 
understand the handicap imposed by loss 
of hearing and know where to refer parents 
for suitable education for deaf children. 


New Texas Legislation 


A recently passed bill provides educa- 
tional services for exceptional children in 
Texas between and including the ages of 
six and seventeen, for whom the regular 
school facilities are inadequate or not 
available. The term “exceptional children” 
does not include those eligible for State 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind. The 
“special services” provided may be inter- 
preted to mean _ transportation, special 
teaching in the regular public schools, cor- 
rective teaching such as lip reading and 
speech correction, special equipment and 
similar features. 

The bill creates a Division of Special 
Education in the State Department of Edu- 
cation and provides for a director of the 
division. The school board of any school 
district may establish classes for five excep- 
tional children who are residents of the 
district, or for residents of other districts 
that cannot meet the requirements. Par- 
ents of five or more exceptional children 
of any type, or of types that may be taught 
together, may petition the district board 
for a special class. 

Teachers for these classes must hold 
valid certificates and, in addition, such 
training as the Division of Special Educa- 
tion may require. 


What Have You to Offer? 


Articles, verses, short stories, cartoons 
and snapshots which deal with cerebral 
palsy will be welcomed by the Spastic Re- 
view, 1751 North Fairmount St., Wichita 6, 
Kansas. No payment is offered, but four 
or five of the best contributions accepted 
receive one dollar prizes in the Chalked Up 
feature of the magazine. 

State workers are invited to send in pic- 
tures and news items about special projects. 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficieut 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 


Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Fall term begins Monday, October 1 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


-FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
$2.25 


475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ..............:.s08 $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
Books I, II, Ill, and IV 


All prices postpaid 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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Work for the Deaf in Greece 


An interesting letter has been received 
from Greece concerning the rehabilitation 
of the school for the deaf in Athens now 
that the city has been liberated. We are 
pleased to quote from the letter: 


“We have been impressed by the way in 
which the School for the Deaf has carried 
on during the war years in spite of tre. 
mendous difficulties. The fine new build. 
ing, built especially for the school with a 
sound-proof room for the audiometer, spa- 
cious class-rooms, and good playgrounds, 
was commandeered for use as a hospital. 
The School continued in a quite inadequate 
house with registration necessarily greatly 
reduced. Now it is hoping for better days, 
and the teachers are very grateful for any- 
thing we can do to put them in touch with 
up-to-date ideas in the teaching of the hard 
of hearing or the deaf. 

“During the years of occupation, the 
educators of Greece were out of touch with 
developments in the rest of the world. Now 
that mail contacts have been re-established, 
the teachers of the School for the Deaf are 
eager for recent catalogs, pamphlets or 
publications of any sort. We know they 
would be very glad of anything you might 
be able to send them. We are about to 
start a class in English, requested by the 
teachers of that School, in order to improve 
their reading ability to the point where 
they can read publications dealing with 
their profession. If you could send five 
copies of any leaflets, we could use them 
as class material for the group of five 
teachers who have requested English les- 
sons.” 

In many of the war-torn countries the 
attitude of teachers of the deaf has been: 
“The work must go on.” One’s faith in 
humanity is bolstered by thinking of them, 
moving such equipment as they could, their 
books, their courage, and their helpfulness 
into lesser quarters to continue where they 
were forced to leave off. It is heart-warm- 
ing to know that they are now able to re- 
turn to modern and well-equipped build: 
ings to carry on with renewed hope and 
determination. 
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OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 


THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 
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_and Receiver 


MONO-PAC 


IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR | 


MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER } 


< 


: DEALERS: Write for sample Mono-Pac on 10 day approval 
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Raytheon “Flat”’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


To hearing aid wearers and to man- 
ufacturers, Raytheon “‘flat” high- 
fidelity hearing aid tubes have heen 
of untold value. They have made 
possible more compact, more 
wearable hearing aids — and bet- 
ter, clearer hearing. 


Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality materials 
are used. Each tube has the benefit of 
Raytheon’s six years of experience in 
making hearing aid tubes. 


Low Battery Drain... 

due to correct design, advanced engineer- 
ing and precision manufacture. Each tube 
undergoes 46 separate inspections, is care- 
fully tested to assure finest performance. 


Extremely Small Size... 

developed by Raytheon—for five years the 
world’s largest maker of hearing aid tubes 
—to make possible more compact, more 
convenient, more wearable hearing aids. 


Listen te 


‘MEET YOUR NAVY’’ 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
COAST TO COAST Every Monday Night 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 


Army-Navy *‘E’' With Stars Awarded All Four Divisions 
of Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production 
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When you are gone, 

Our fleeting happiness must pay 

Its penalty of pain, 

And we must shrink 

Into our sadder selves again. 

But we shall not forget you in the day, 
And in night’s silence, wide and deep, 
There will be tender prayers for you, 
When all the village folds itself in sleep. 


How My Neighbor Overcame 
(Continued from page 508) 


plant two hundred acres, and would have 
planted more but for the labor problem. 

Joe and his wife now own their own 
home, a six room rock veneer with elec- 
tricity and a butane gas system. It is mod- 
ern and has all the conveniences of a city 
home. They have two hundred laying hens 
and have recently purchased fourteen hun- 
dred baby chicks to be sold as fryers. Joe 
says he stays so busy and is so happy in 
his work that he does not think of deafness 
as a handicap, and he says: “If I can not 
fight for Uncle Sam, I will plant peanuts 
on all available ground and they will help 
to make our soldiers fit and sound.” 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 499) 


terest in some younger deaf child, it seems 
to me they would find great happiness in 
giving the younger child that feeling that is 
so necessary—that to be deaf does not 
mean to be friendless or unhappy. Do 
clubs for the deaf and hard of hearing 
make provision for parties where the young 
‘‘srown ups” can entertain young deaf 
children? Are there occasions when hear- 
ing relatives and friends are welcome? 


Mrs. M. G. 


Getting a Vocational Start 


From the mother of three grown deaf boys. 

I agree with Mrs. M. that there are some 
people, and not only the deaf, who really 
couldn’t have a good time at all unless 
there was a whole gang. Well, then, let 
them have it; while there are others that 
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STABILIZED FEEDBACK CIRCUIT 


@A well-designed hearing aid should utilize 
aStabilized Feedback Circuit, which has im- 
proved the quality of sound reproduction in 
long distance telephony and radio. Applica- 
tion of this principle to hearing aids should 
provide these performance advantages : — 

1. Improved frequency response—Stabilized 
Feedback helps to give uniform, or 
“flat’’ amplification, to deliver more of 
the tones and overtones that lend 
color and definition to sound. 

2. More powerful amplification — A higher 
level of amplification can be obtained 
without objectionable overload. More 
cases of hearing loss can be corrected. 


3. Reduced distortion 


4. Reduced internal noise 


5. Quieter control operation 


6. Longer electron tube life — Stabilized 
Feedback compensates for changes in 
tube characteristics due to aging. 


7. Longer battery life — Performance is 
maintained, as battery voltage de- 
_clines—down to 1.0 volt and even less 
for the ‘‘A”’ battery; down to half the 
rated voltage of the “B” battery. 


THE WESTERN ELECTRIC was the first 
hearing aid that successfully utilized the Sta- 
bilized Feedback Circuit, which was introduced 
originally by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
And the new Western Electric Model 63 pro- 
vides the latest application of Stabilized Feed- 
back in a hearing aid of advanced design. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
IS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Counell on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medieal Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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need maybe only one other understanding 
person to have a very nice time with, and 
thoroughly enjoy an evening’s fun. We 
differ about things like that just as we do 
in other ways. 

Mrs. N., when John turns to you for 
interpretation, be right there, be right on 
the job. Your boy needs you now. Often- 
times a smile, a flash of the eyes, or a word 
silently spoken will bridge a gap and 
make your boy get what is being said, 
Don’t be afraid of public opinion. You are 
sending a message across to your boy’s 
mind, just when he needs it. Scouting is 
wonderful for boys, and I lay Kenneth’s 
success to it. You don’t need much speech 
when you're sitting by the lake fishing— 
in fact, I’ve seen men get real mad when 
someone as much as made a noise, let 
alone tried to carry on a conversation. 

As you all know, we live in the country, 
a small cleared spot with beautiful trees all 
around. I| love them all. Kenneth is now 
18 and really grown up. He came home 
from school on a Thursday, and Monday 
morning started out to look for a job. We 
live about 16 miles from the city. George 
and Syril, my older sons, both have jobs 
there, so Kenneth packed his bicycle in the 
back of the car and when they reached 
town he took off on his own. He rode 
through the city about two miles and was 
behind a truck which stopped suddenly. 
Naturally, he was too close, and banged 
into the truck, smashed the front wheel of 
his bicycle and was badly cut in two places. 
The driver loaded up his bicycle and took 
him to the hospital where he was fixed up. 
So he started out on foot to hunt his job 
with two bandages on. Well, he landed a 
linotype job, the same work as he is doing 
at school. He earned a tidy sum and was 
told to be sure to come back next summer. 


Mrs. B. H. 


A Letter from Denmark 
(Continued from page 492) 
Germans, like our national radio. We never . 
listened to the news from there but from 
England and Sweden. 
Our state schools for the deaf have not 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest pasa 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . .. with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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YOUR FAVORITE lightweight “B” bat- 
teries are back again! Your hearing aid 
_ dealer will have a supply in stock... 
but necessarily only in limited quantities. 


No. XX15E, No. XX22E and No. XX30E 
with ratings of 22%, 33 and 45 volts re- 
spectively, are once more available to give 
you the same dependable and economical 
service that has made them famous. 


Ask your hearing aid dealer for these 
comfortable, long-life batteries. Look for 
the Feather Weight name on the label .. . 
it’s your guarantee of quality and comfort. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


3URGESS 


/ 


| 


BATTERIES 
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been at work properly during the last year 
from the summer of 1944 to now, but they 
will now resume work. They have been oc- 
cupied by German soldiers or refugees. 
The same fate has struck schools for the 
deaf in Norway, while the schools for the 
deaf in Sweden have pursued their ordi- 
nary work. In Finland, school work has 
been out of order for years. They have 
suffered badly and still are suffering. 


The Influence of Nazism 


Did I ever tell you that I went to a 
school meeting in Hamburg so late as in 
June, 1939? It was called international, 
but we were only five or six from other 
countries; of them two Americans, a moth- 
er and daughter from San Francisco (half 
or wholly Germans); a man from Switzer- 
land, a young Bulgarian who studied at the 
state school for the deaf in Berlin. The 
meeting was led by Nazis, well organized 
and well managed, and they really were 
nice and polite people. I saw the school 
for the deaf in Hamburg at work—rather 
mediocre teaching, a Nazi headmaster— 
and then I was invited by the head of the 
state school for the deaf in Berlin to stay 
with him for a week to study the training 
of teachers for the deaf. All German teach- 
ers were trained there during two years, 
and some foreigners as well. I met a young 
teacher in training from Iceland, whom I 
secretly advised to try to go to North- 
ampton, U.S.A. and I wrote to the head- 
master there and secured a place for him, 
but I don’t know whether he succeeded in 
getting away from Berlin in time to reach 
the United States. I wonder. 

Principal G. Lehmann and his wife, a 
former teacher of the deaf, were good peo- 
ple, not Nazis. The school was good, but 
at that time many of the teachers were very 
ardent Nazis. We had many discussions. 
I joined the family for an excursion to 
Potsdam, the present scene for decisions of 
enormous consequences for nations of 
Europe in the future. Potsdam is a finely 
situated place with palaces and parks of 
the pattern of Versailles. I also saw our 
friend Herr Schorsch, former head of the 
Municipal school for the Deaf in Berlin. | 
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“We believe they have a future; 
we have no intention 


of abandoning them” 


EN who have had actual experi- 

ence with hearing aids, either 
as users or Distributors, know that 
for continued good hearing, service is 
fully as important as the instrument 
itself. 


The man or woman who is hard of 
hearing cannot simply buy a hearing 
aid, put it on, and then expect to hear 
well ever after. 


Careful fitting is required, to adjust 
the instrument to the type and degree 
of hearing difficulty that exists in 
each individual case. 


Guidance and help in the use of the 
instrument may be necessary, for in 
many cases the wearer must literally 
learn to hear again—to re-acquire 
valuable hearing habits which are au- 
tomatic with those who hear, but 
which may have been lost. 


Servicing is absolutely vital, not 
only to keep the instrument in perfect 
operating condition, but to readjust 
it to the changing needs of the user. 
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Because we are one of America’s 
hearing aid manufacturers who thor- 
oughly understands these facts, we 
long ago laid down three basic policies. 


: To manufacture the best hearing aid 

we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain 
our ideals of quality. 


To select Distributors who have the 
desire and ability to render a genu- 
ine service to the hard-of-hearing and 
who have a deep sense of personal and 
“product” responsibility toward them. 


To provide a fair profit, per unit 

sale, that will enable Distributors to 
assure their customers the long-range 
service that is an important part of 
their purchase of a hearing aid. 


These policies have made it possible 
for us and our Distributors to bring 
fine hearing, continuously, to thou- 
sands of men and women, and at the 
same time to maintain a steady and 
healthy business growth. We have no 
intention of abandoning them. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


“Good Service is as necessary as the instrument itself.” 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v. 1. HEARING AiD 
“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for an emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M ae Hearing Aids Co. 


ampbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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was advised not to see that school in 1939, 
Herr Schorsch’s successor, a Nazi, has 
spoiled it. I wonder if the fine premises 
of the National School for the Deaf in 
Germany have disappeared. It lay near the 
Templehof aerodrome, already then a very 
busy place. 


Heaps of Ruins 


I spoke with several leaders of other 
schools in Hamburg; at that time I don’t 
think they foresaw that a world war would 
come. By now the two cities are only 
heaps of ruins. Oh, it will take genera- 
tions to build up what, through Nazi mad- 
ness, has been devastated! 

I wonder if you have ever read “Mein 
Kampf” by Adolf Hitler. He didn’t con- 
ceal his plans for attacking other countries, 
Poland and Russia. I have throughout the 
years read the German’s only organ for 
education: Die Deutsche Volkschule. The 
editors thereof clearly preached world 
leadership for Germany. In Copenhagen 
there has been for centuries a private Ger- 
man school for German children, and well 
managed. The “Occupation” has just fin- 
ished a palatial new school building for 
German instruction, but the Danish state 
has paid for it! And it will never be used 
for German teaching! 

I do hope soon again to receive the dear 
Vota Review which I have missed for 
long years! Please, through its columns 
bring my American friends a cordial greet- 
ing, together with expressions of deep 
gratitude to the American nation for the 
accomplishment — through heroic fighting 
—of deliverance from the Nazi regime to 
our country. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANDERS HANSEN. 


Adventures of a Deaf Mick 
(Continued from page 491) 
the laboratories, and then went to the En- 
gineer Bureau as a draftsman and artist. 
At present, I am in charge of the Mime- 
ograph Department of the Duplicate Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Education. I have a junior 
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For (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 


HEARING AID CARRIERS 


Wearers of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . . . 
always, because 


1. Comfortable 
Hearing 

No cutting or binding is 
possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
erly fitted. The weight of 
the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
evenly distributed allowing 
complete freedum of move- 


ment. 
WA 2. Clear Hearing 

Corre Carriers are designed 
to help retain as much of 
the original hearing clarity 
of the aid as is scientifically 
possible. The carrier also 
acts as a protective cover- 
ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
tact with the body and 
undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
comfortably in place. 


4% Write today for information 
on these ana other features of 


Hearing Aid Carriers by 


Corre. They are styled for 
en 


Women... . . . Boys 
and Girls and are priced for 
even the strictest budgets. 


Clip this coupon NOW for 
Free information on Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers. There is no 
obligation. 


DEALERS 
There are a few protected areas 
still available to recognized 
hearing aid dealers. Write to- 
day for complete information. 


CORRE CARRIERS 


62 E. Madison Chicago 2, Iil. 
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Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $650 Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
lary. 

Registration for 1945 in Nursery School 

for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 


The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


Suite 1100 100 North La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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clerk to take down telephone calls for me 
and to keep my records. I depend on lip 
reading throughout the day, even during in- 
terviews with strangers. I always begin 
an interview by stating that I am deaf, and 
I seldom have any serious difficulty. 

My job is a full sized one, with consid- — 
erable responsibility. I owe a great debt 
to Mr. Hepler for his unfailing interest in ~ 
me and my work, and to Marjorie Delavan, — 
Director of the Bureau of Education, for 
her fine understanding and her willingness 
to experiment and make changes which en- 
abled me to handle my job with efficiency. 


Take a Tip from Me 

I have ambitions for other work in other 
fields, but meanwhile I like my job and I 
like my associates. My advice to other 
deaf persons is as follows: 

Unless you have the one touch of genius 
or the one touch of Venus, do not expect: 
1. To skyrocket to fame or fortune. 

2. To open the door of success without 
a lusty push. 

3. To be promoted as often as you think 
you deserve it. (Others sometimes get 
the grapes.) 

4. To be given responsibility unless 
you have demonstrated ability to carry the 
load. 

5. To be accorded complete equality 
with normally hearing persons because 
you cannot completely compensate for loss 
of hearing. 

6. To climb upward without continual 
adjustments. 

7. To advance without competition. 
You will get loads of it. 

8. To make friends without effort; you 
will have to do your part. 

9. To have the Golden Rule work au- 
tomatically for you. It sometimes needs 
a pilot. 

10. To find a substitute for brains. 
There isn’t any. 

1l. To receive friendliness unless you 
yourself radiate good humor and good 
will. 

12. To be favored of Santa Claus. Re- 


member he comes just once a year. 
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Many Prefer BATTERIES AND 
TRANSMITTER CASE 


Wouldn't you like your new Hearing Aid to be One-Case, 
One Cord? This, batteries and transmitter “All-in-One,” 
PARAVOX Hearing Aid is convenient to wear. 


ONLY ONE CASE 


Contains batteries and trans- 


There is no battery cord, no noisy battery cord plug to 
annoy you. Then too, by combining the batteries and the 
transmitter in one small unbreakable case you eliminate 
the separate battery carrier. 


This original, tested and proved by us, PARAVOX is 
beautifully finished in Ivory or Deep Ebony, with light 
colored receiver and cord. If you prefer a simplified 


hearing aid, try PARAVOX. 


( From HERE once cod 


/\) 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association. 
MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. e 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY CARRIER 
No battery cord, no separate 
battery carrier to annoy you. 


S 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (lIllinois} 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
YNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building , 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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A New World 
(Continued from page 490) 

come in slowly, each carrying a pile of 

books, and a few have objects in their 

hands. Tom has his metal bowl, and Helen 
and Lynn have trays with silverware and 
napkins on them. ) 

Miss THompson: Good afternoon, chil- 
dren. I see that you are all ready for 
our visitors. 

RoseMARIE: Yes, Miss Thompson, and I 
hope they won't be late. 

(As these words are being spoken, all 
sit down. Lynn and Helen put the nap- 
kins and silver on a table in the corner, 
out of sight. Tom puts his bowl and other 
pieces of metal work on the bookshelf. All 
then have an air of expectancy. Sudden- 
ly there is a knock on the door.) 

Miss THompson: Here they are, children. 
Bill, you may open the door. (Bill 
gets up and opens the door.) 

BIL: Please come in. 

The five children from scene 2 file in. 
James sees Bill and starts to say, “Hello,” 
but remembering where he is, stops and 
looks confused. Miss Thompson notices. 
Miss THompson: How do you do! We are 

so glad you could come, and that you 
wanted to come. Which of you is 
James? 

James: I am. 

Miss THompson: Well, James, why don’t 
you sit over there by Bill Cunning. 

(The other children are offered chairs, 
and all sit down. James takes his chair 
near Bill and does say, “Hello” to him. 
Then he speaks with greatly exaggerated 
lip movements. } 

James: This is my sister, Betty, Bill. 

(Bill looks at him and then at Miss 
Thompson. ) 

Miss THompson (hurriedly): You may 
speak more naturally, James, Bill is a 
good lip-reader. 

(James repeats his introduction, this 
time successfully.) 

BitL: How do you do, Betty. 

(There follows a general introduction. 
Miss Thompson introduces James, Paul, 
Mary, Sally and Betty to all the children in 
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It’s almost a miracle. I call her my “glamor 
girl? because she’s the most attractive 
woman in the crowd, with her new person- 
ality. ll always bless the day I got her to 
go with me for a demonstration of that 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. She wouldn't 
part with it now for a thousand dollars... 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. You will not be pressed to buy. There 
are no complicated “tests.” Controls are on 
outside of instrument. You adjust them for 
your own hearing needs. It’s easy as focus- 
ing binoculars! And Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is so inconspicu- 
ous, it’s as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


Model A-2-A ... Standard Air- Model A-3-A...Super-power Air- Model B-3-A...Bone-Conduction. 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- conduction. Complete, ready-to- Complete, ready-to-wear, with 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- | Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction 


phone and Cord. Only, $40. 


Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with dark 
clothing. New Pastel Coralite Amplifier harmon- 
izes with light-color and sheer apparel. Your 
choice of either color—at no extra cost. 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
GY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY - 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


phone and Cord. Only, $50. 


Receiver and Cord. Only $50. 
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“PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND 


6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Hearing Aids—together with name and 
nearest Zenith Dispenser. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-12 


Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 
address of 


City. 


State. 
0 Physicians check here for special literature. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schuol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.__________ $10.00 
Series IJ. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ___._____-___ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III __ $35.00 
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the class. Then each deaf child tells his or 
her own name and all begin to talk in small 
groups. ) 

SALLY (speaking to Lynn, but mumbling 


as she speaks): Where do you live, 7 


Lynn? 

Lynn: What did you say? 

SALLY: Do you live in the city? 

Lynn: I’m sorry, I don’t understand you 
very well. Can you move your lips a 
little more, please, so I can see what 
you say? 

SaLLy: I’m the one who should be sorry, 
Lynn. I said, “Is your home in the 
city?” 

Lynn: No, I live in the country with my 
family, but I come to this school, be- 
cause it is the school for the deaf near- 
est my home. I go home every week- 
end. 

Pau: I hear that you are a marble cham- 
pion, Bill. (He talks too fast, and 
Bill doesn’t understand him. He seems 
to sense the way to correct himself, 
however, and when he repeats slowly, 
Bill understands and grins.) 

Bit: That does not help me with my 
homework: 

Pau: That sounds just like my school. 

(Mary attempts to tell Helen how. glad 
they are to be in a school for the deaf, but 

Helen isn’t looking at her and doesn’t an- 

swer. Mary begins to look hurt, when Miss 

Thompson, who has noticed the incident, 

comes over to the two girls.) 


Miss THompson: She didn’t hear you, 


Mary, so you will have to repeat what 
you said, so she can see you. Deaf 
children’s eyes must be both eyes and 
ears, you see. 

Mary: Oh, thank you, Miss Thompson, for 
telling me. I thought Helen didn’t 
like me. ; 

Miss THompson: Don’t think that, Mary. 


The children are thrilled with your — 


visit. 
Mary: We are so glad to be at your school, 
Helen. 
HELEN: We are glad that you could come. 
(As these incidents have taken place, 
here and there, the other children have be- 
gun to chat with each other.) 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. $. Gov't Findings 


— you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 


Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv. 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach. 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


“THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES 
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Miss THompson: Well, children, the class — 
have some things they would like to }-— 
show you. They are anxious for you 
to know that they are very much like 
you, but that there are some things 
that are different here from a school 
for hearing children. Bill, will you 
begin by explaining to these children 
why we have that light over the door? 

. Bit: The light is for fire or air raid drills, 
| | Ae, We can see it, but we could not hear 


a bell. 
rmeeturnenetianee RoseMARIE: This is our scrapbook. We cut 
TELEPHONE out pictures for it and we think it is 


very interesting. 

JOSEPHINE: We made these books when we 
were studying about New York City. 
The books helped us to remember 
what we learned. 

SaLty: Oh, we made some just like that at 
our school! 

Tom: These are our hearing aids. Would 
you like to try them on? 

HEARING CHILDREN: Oh yes! 


* Ask your local Telephone Business (Tom puts ear phones on children, turns 
Office for a demonstration. on mike and says, ‘Hello!” All hearing 


children jump.) 
“VIBRAT Un | James: I couldn’t stand all that noise. 


Tom: I like the ear phones. I can hear 


AMPLIFIERS 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
‘urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


music when I wear them. 
Miss THompson: Well, Lynn and Helen, 
it’s your turn now. 


(Lynn and Helen go out, come back with 
trays with a pitcher of cocoa, a plate of 
cookies, and some cups and saucers. They 
set the table, pour the cocoa, pass the cups 
and cookies, and there is general conversa- 
tion. Curtain closes on scene of party.) 


Common Sense and Speech-Teaching 
(Continued from page 486) 


¥or “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 


mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate ready for it. I am chagrined to look back 
nenains to sack an onto that the user is on how often I have retarded eager chil- 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to dren through —_ emphasis on the me 
the radio for further practice. chanical skills. In future if I am asked 

Price Only $7.00 for a drink of water, I shall give it without 


stopping to make sure that the asker under- 
stands the chemicals that go to make up 


“AMERICAN EARPHONE CO.., Inc. water. It’s the water he wants first; theorv 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 


can follow. 
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INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


— Better 


with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
Heavy Batteries Dangling COMPLETE 


at the End of a String. 


[ THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under” Duratron” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P.O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HOME STUDY OF 
LIP READING 


Are You One of Those Who Must Begin 
the Study of Lip Reading at Home? 


If so. call in a teacher who knows vour 
needs and how to supplv them. She has 
helped many. She can help you. 


She is 
Harriet MonTAGUE 


She will. come to you through the pages 
of her new book 


Lip Reading Lessons for 
Adult Beginners 


She compiled these conversational exer- 
cises, helpful drills. and humorous anec- 
dotes with you in mind. 

With the services of a friend or familv 
member and Harriet Montague’s instruc- 
tions and material, you may begin that 
home study course now. 


Clothbound ..... $2.50 
Looseleaf, with binder........... 


(This form especially recommended for home study) 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Keep an Eye on the Cat!—The newspapers @ 
recently brought to light a story that was a fa 
vorite with my grandfather, who always claimed 
that he brought it from Ireland. It concerned an 
Irishman who could not resist the appeal of 
liquor. Finally the priest took a hand in the 
situation. “I’m going to put you on a_ pledge, 
Pat,” he warned; “and the very first time you 
get drunk again I’m going to turn you into a 
rat.” The very next payday Pat gave way to 
temptation and came home drunk. But he was 
not too dazed to remember the priest’s warning, 
and he shivered with terror. “Maggie,” he said 
in a pleading tone to his wife, “I know I’ve not 
been a good husband—giving way to drink like 
this. And you remember what Father Connell 
said about turning me into a rat. Please, darling, 
as you see me growing smaller and smaller— 
keep an eye on the cat!” 


For Men Only.—He went into a strange bar- 
bershop in the small town to get shaved. The 
barber, after scraping away industriously for a 
while, asked: “Razor all right, sir?” The visitor 
looked at him. “My dear man,” he said, finally, 
“if you hadn’t mentioned it I should never have 
known there was a razor on my face.” The 
barber beamed. “Thank you, sir,” he said. “No,” 
added the customer, reflectively, “I should have 
thought you were using a file.” 


The Difference.—A young officer in a “fox 
hole” in the South Pacific islands looked dis- 
mally about him. “Well, I asked for it,” he said 
to a companion. I was so sick of office duty in 
Washington.” “But what’s so bad about duty in 
Washington?” the other man wanted to know. 
“T guess it’s largely the interruptions,” said the 
officer, after considering. “You know, no matter 
what you are trying to do there, you are always 
being interrupted. It—’” But just then the Japs 
opened fire and the conversation ceased until 
adequate returns had been made. “Well,” -re- 
marked the officer’s companion as things quieted 
down again, “it seems that people intrude on us 
here as well as in Washington.” “Yes,” agreed 
the officer; “but out here at least you’re allowed 
to shoot them.” 


Purple Cow 
I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But from the milk we’re getting now, 
I’m sure that there must be one. 


End of August.—A dog story. Once upon 
a time there was a little boy who had a dog that 
was called August. August was fond of jumping 
at conclusions. One day he jumped at the mule’s 
conclusion. The next day was the first of Sep- 
tember. 
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